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receiving monthly benefits un- 

der the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program at the 
end of March—an increase of 138,000 
from the number of beneficiaries a 
month earlier. Benefits were being 
paid at a monthly rate of $629.4 mil- 
lion, about $9.6 million higher than 
at the end of February. 

Old-age insurance benefits showed 
the greatest numerical increase (79,- 
600) from the February total. The 
number of wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits increased by 21,300, child’s bene- 
fits by 13,100, aged widow’s or wid- 
ower’s benefits by 12,500, and disabil- 
ity benefits by 8,700. When each type 
of benefit is considered as a percent- 
age of the number in current-payment 
status at the end of February, the 
increases range from 5.2 percent for 
disability benefits to 0.2 percent for 
parent’s benefits. 

Monthly benefits were awarded in 
March to 214,000 persons, 22,600 more 
than in February and more than in 
any other month since July 1957. The 
546,900 awards made during the Jan- 
uary—March quarter were, however, 
34,300 less than the number in the 
preceding quarter and 112,200 less 
than in January-March 1957. The 
decline from the first quarter of 1957 
occurred in awards of old-age, wife’s, 
widow’s, and parent’s benefits, largely 
because fewer awards were made to 
women aged 62-64 and to farm op- 
erators. The number of awards made 
to children and mothers increased 
Slightly in the January-March 1958 
quarter. Benefits awarded during the 
quarter included 44,300 disability ben- 
efits awarded to disabled workers 
aged 50-64 and 5,700 child’s monthly 
benefits awarded to disabled persons 


4 LMOST 11.5 million persons were 
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aged 18 or over whose disability be- 
gan before age 18 and who are the 
dependent children of a deceased or 
retired worker. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$13.0 million were awarded in March 
to 67,400 persons. In the 3 months 
January—March 1958, these payments 
numbered 179,500, about 6,400 more 
than the number awarded in the first 
quarter of 1957. The average lump- 
sum amount per worker represented 
in the awards was $200.94, which was 
90 cents less than the average in the 
first quarter of 1957. 

A period of disability was estab- 
lished for about 16,000 workers in 
March. From July 1955 through 


March 1958, applications with respect 
to a period of disability were allowed 
for 425,000 workers and denied for 
370,000. By the end of March, about 
42,000 persons who had applied for 
child’s benefits payable because of 
disability were found to have been 
totally disabled before reaching age 
18; applications from about 7,000 per- 
sons had been denied because the re- 
quirements for disability were not 
met. 


@ Acontinuation of the rapid growth 
in the general assistance rolls, al- 
though at a slower pace than in other 
recent months, and a substantial in- 
crease in the number of recipients of 





March February March 
1958 1958 1957 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 

Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 

Wumber (Cir Genie) SS ec 11,461 11,322 9,607 
MITE, CORNED, ob ees die ene s cwcadieed. $629 $620 $512 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $65.17 $64.97 $63.57 

Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... $73.12 $75.88 $68.63 

Public assistance: 

Recipients (in thousands) : 
re I ns gc casa cusetacwnea 2,471 2,475 2,509 
Aid to dependent children (total) .......... 2,642 2,588 2,351 
Pe ere ae 108 108 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 300 296 276 
General assistance (caseS) ................- 450 422 336 

Average payments: 

i gio euciens siamese « eas aa $61.30 $61.08 $58.19 

Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 27.26 27.06 26.10 

De Gy Te io 4.6 6 a sb he se uke oc ceo c RI, 66.70 66.54 63.49 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 60.69 60.57 58.78 

General assistance (per case) ............. 61.23 59.72 57.22 
Unemployment insurance: 

Initial claims (in thousands) ................ 1,795 1,815 897 

Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 2,966 2,698 1,500 

Bemetits pelt (int THGDA) «oxic os cviesemecens $370 $320 $169 

Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 

CRO ihe visi Ott REE OE Meee $30.53 $30.45 $27.71 





aid to dependent children highlighted 
changes in the public assistance case- 
loads during March. 

The number of persons receiving 
general assistance was about 1.3 mil- 
lion—96,000 or 7.9 percent more than 
in the preceding month. The corre- 
sponding increase in February was 
123,000 or 11.3 percent, and in Jan- 
uary it was 187,000 or 20.8 percent. 
For the first time during the current 
upward movement in general assist- 
ance, which began in October 1957, 
the relative increase in the total num- 
ber of cases was greater in the 18 
large cities for which data are avail- 
able than in the country as a whole. 
This difference may reflect the effect 
in urban areas of exhaustion of un- 
employment insurance benefit rights 
as the diminished economic activity 
of the past few months continued. 
Information from Oregon indicates 
that 9 percent of that State’s general 
assistance caseload in March repre- 
sented cases that either had exhaust- 
ed their unemployment benefits or 
were having such benefits supple- 
mented by assistance. 

The number of recipients of aid to 
dependent children rose in March by 
54,300 (2.1 percent) to 2,642,000. The 
increase was nearly 8,000 more than 
the February rise, which had been 
the largest addition to the rolls since 
October 1950. Except for New Hamp- 
shire, all States in the continental 
United States reported increases in 


the number of recipients of aid to 
dependent children; in three of the 
four outlying jurisdictions the case- 
load declined. 

In old-age assistance the number 
of recipients dropped 3,800 in March, 
bringing the total to 2,471,000. De- 
clines in the number of aged persons 
aided were reported by 42 States. The 
number of recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled rose 
by 4,200 to nearly 300,000. More than 
a fourth of the total increase took 
place in Illinois, where—to conserve 
general assistance funds—a concerted 
effort was made to transfer from the 
general assistance program all cases 
eligible for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled or aid to depend- 
ent children. Thirty-two percent of 
the increase in the total number of 
recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled was concentrated 
in California and Texas—States with 
newly established programs—and in 
Pennsylvania. Recipients of aid to 
the blind numbered 107,800—only a 
small increase from the February 
total. 

For the five programs combined, 
assistance payments in March totaled 
$284.0 million. There was a substan- 
tial increase (partly estimated) from 
February in vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance 
funds and from special medical funds. 
Other payments under the general 
assistance program went up by $2.3 


million, and payments for aid to de- 
pendent children were $2.0 million 
higher than in February. The month’s 
rise in payments under each of the 
other three programs was relatively 
small. 

For the Nation as a whole, the av- 
erage payment per recipient under 
each of the five programs rose slightly 
in March; most of the State changes 
were small. The more substantial 
changes in average payments were 
concentrated, as usual, in general as- 
sistance. For the special types of pub- 
lic assistance, a few sizable changes 
resulted from the application of new 
policies or procedures. In Alaska the 
average payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
dropped $1.67 and $1.31, respectively, 
when allowances for medical care 
previously covered by these programs 
were provided instead from general 
assistance. 

Connecticut continued to make re- 
troactive increases covering the per- 
iod July—-November 1957 in payments 
for nursing-home care in old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
Maximums on _ shelter allowances 
were also removed for most types of 
cases in old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. These changes had the great- 
est effect on old-age assistance, for 
which the average payment rose 

(Continued on page 6) 





March 
1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................... 67,510 
ee REO cioscexasaanases Ke, oe SeeeMeee 62,311 
ee ee ee rr ety fa as 5,198 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual $341.4 
NEN sn se ad giihahw wha Win sb yo Wi.4/5 Bie OE te ae 
Pare are earory Gispirecments. ....... 6b. OS Nee as 233.3 
I INEEIEIE NS 56. nies Jaks oaks 6a che oo Re atte 41.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 42.1 
Social insurance and related payments..................0 ce eeeee 18.6 
ESRI See ge es Fs Cee 3.0 
Ce SEEM fice ss 46d 5400060 000544 0s PRO ORO Ow Hem 10.1 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................. 6.8 
ener Wie We, SF Fi ENS... wc eee necensablne chee de 123.3 
ne ee Se as 515 RYO UA. Sa siele sl. OUR DATO SH A 120.8 
EM Rae Riis oy 5 ici 3) 6 oa 00-0 4 SOR R Berea eae rie hele 142.3 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classifi- 
cations, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month 


2 


the same amount. 


February March Calendar year 

1958 1957 1957 1956 
67,160 66,746 67,946 67,530 
61,988 63,865 65,011 64,979 
5,173 2,882 2,936 2,551 
$341.7 $340.2 $343.4 $326.9 
234.4 237.2 238.8 227.2 
40.7 40.7 40.8 39.6 
42.1 41.3 41.4 39.8 
18.0 15.0 15.9 13.5 
3.0 2.7 2.8 2.6 
10.3 10.1 10.4 9.9 
6.8 6.8 6.8 5.7 


122.5 118.9 120.2 116.2 
118.7 113.2 115.4 111.7 
141.9 136.4 138.0 132.6 


for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: 
Development of Agricultural Coverage’ 


Insurance protection under the Social Security Act was first 
extended to farm workers through the 1950 amendments and 
to farm operators through legislation adopted in 1954. Present 
coverage provisions for farmers and farm workers and some of 
the legislative history of these provisions and the reasons be- 
hind them are described in the following pages. 


"Te Social Security Act of 1935 
covered, generally speaking, 
only employees in nonfarm in- 
dustry and commerce. At the time, 
there were sound reasons for limiting 
coverage in this way. The precedents 
certainly favored the exclusion of 
those who are engaged in farming. 
Such earlier social legislation as the 
child labor and workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws did not cover farm workers 
because it was difficult to design pro- 
visions appropriate for farm ways of 
life and work. It was inferred from 
these precedents, moreover, that the 
farm worker’s different living and 
working conditions also made his 
need for retirement protection less 
urgent than the urban worker’s need. 
In addition, the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in adapting a social 
insurance program to agriculture 
were regarded as serious, if not in- 
-urmountable. 

Four years later, when the 1939 
amendments were being formulated, 
the original reasons for excluding 
farm groups from coverage continued 
to be generally accepted. Although 
there were suggestions that employ- 
ees of large farms of an industrial 
nature might be covered, there were 
no widespread pressures for such cov- 
erage, and all agricultural employ- 
ment continued to be excluded. 


1950 Amendments 


During the period between the 1939 
amendments and the 1950 amend- 


*Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

For details on the amendments providing 
agricultural coverage, see the following 
of the Bulletin: December 1950, 
pages 5-6; September 1954, pages 3-4; Jan- 
uary 1955, pages 4-6; September 1956, 
Pages 5-6, and May 1957, page 7. 
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ments, a more positive attitude to- 
ward the idea of extending old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 
farm workers evolved. This change 
in sentiment—fostered at least in 
part by the success of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
overcoming many wage-reporting and 
related problems and by a growing 
appreciation among persons engaged 
in operating or working on a farm 
of the value of the protection pro- 
vided by the program—was chiefly 
responsible for the 1950 provisions 
covering farm workers. 

The Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 provided coverage for 
farm workers for any calendar quar- 
ter in which the worker was “regu- 
larly employed” by an employer and 
was paid cash wages of $50 or more 
by that employer. The employer was 
required to make quarterly reports 
of the earnings of his covered em- 
ployees. To be “regularly employed,” 
an agricultural worker first had to be 
continuously employed by his employ- 
er for an entire calendar quarter. He 
was considered regularly employed in 
each calendar quarter after that as 
long as he did farm work for the 
same employer on a full-time basis 
at least 60 days in the quarter.Thus 
the worker had to work for an em- 
ployer for at least 5 months before 
being covered. 

The strictness of this coverage test 
for farm workers reflected the opin- 
ion of Congress that it was not feasi- 
ble to impose upon farm operators 
the duty of keeping records and mak- 
ing tax returns for large numbers of 
“temporary” workers — migrants, in 
many instances. Although the So- 
cial Security Administration recom- 
mended a much more liberal cover- 
age test for farm workers, Congress 


was reluctant to adopt provisions 
that would cover farm workers other 
than “regular” employees. The test 
adopted proved cumbersome, and it 
greatly restricted the number of work- 
ers covered; it gave, however, an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that cover- 
age of farm workers was administra- 
tively feasible. 


1954 Amendments 


While the 1950 amendments were 
being developed, Congress considered 
at some length the possibility of ex- 
tending coverage to farm self-employ- 
ment. Little pressure for coverage 
was brought to bear, however, by the 
farmers themselves. (The American 
Farm Bureau Federation opposed 
compulsory coverage; the National 
Grange was lukewarm in its support; 
the Farmers Union strongly endorsed 
coverage.) Another inhibiting factor 
was the feeling that persisted that 
farm ways of life and operation did 
not fit into the insurance program’s 
pattern, that the self-employed farm- 
er did not have precisely the same 
sind of need for social insurance pro- 
ection as did nonfarm self-employed 
persons, and that farmers might have 
great difficulty in complying with the 
reporting provisions. It was also said 
that farmers do not “retire” to the 
same extent as other groups and, as 
a result, would be at a disadvantage 
with respect to the amount of bene- 
fits they would receive in return for 
their contributions. 

Between 1950 and 1954, however, 
Congress became increasingly con- 
vinced of the desirability of extending 
protection under the program to a 
much greater part of the farm popu- 
lation. Added momentum for an ex- 
pansion of farm worker coverage and 
the inclusion of farm operators was 
given by the 1953 report! of the con- 
sultants on social security, appointed 
by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
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1See “Extension of Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance: A Summary of the Con- 
sulants’ Report,” Social Security Bulletin, 
September 1953. 





tion, and Welfare. The consuitants 
recommended that all the cash wages 
of farm workers be covered and that 
farm operators be covered on a basis 
consistent with the provisions cover- 
ing other self-employed persons. At 
the same time, the experience gained 
in operating the program made the 
administrative problems involved in 
this broad extension of coverage seem 
much less formidable. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare recommended cov- 
erage for farm workers paid $50 a 
quarter by an employer and coverage 
for the farm self-employed on essen- 
tially the same basis as the nonfarm 
self-employed. These recommenda- 
tions were prompted not only by the 
desirability of closing the serious gaps 
in protection that resulted from the 
exclusion of such a large group of 
the employed population but also by 
strong evidence showing that farm 
families had a great need for old-age 
and survivors insurance. The much 
higher public assistance caseloads in 
the predominantly agricultural States, 
compared with those in the heavily 
industrialized States, testified to the 
need of farmers and farm workers 
for old-age benefits and to the fact 
that, when they die, their families 
are often in need. 

The provisions finally adopted in 
the 1954 amendments covered farm 
workers paid cash wages of $100 in 
a year by an employer and called for 
annual reporting of wages instead of 
quarterly reporting, as provided in 
the 1950 legislation. The number of 
farm workers covered by the new 
legislation was less than that recom- 
mended by the Department but more 
than that desired by some members 
of Congress, who continued to have 
strong misgivings about the coverage 
of other than “regular” farm work- 
ers. The requirement of $100 in an- 
nual earnings was intended to cover 
the great majority of workers who 
depended on farm wages for their 
living and yet facilitate the employ- 
er’s wage reporting by making it un- 
necessary for farm operators to keep 
records of and make reports on large 
numbers of migrant and other short- 
term workers. 

By 1954, the attitude toward com- 
pulsory coverage of the farm self- 
employed had changed to the extent 
that some farm operators and spokes- 


men for farm organizations testified 
in favor of it, although there was 
still substantial sentiment for volun- 
tary coverage. The favorable attitude 
toward compulsory coverage was 
strengthened by the development of 
the optional method of computing 
farm self-employment income for old- 
age and survivors insurance purposes. 
Under the option, which became part 
of the 1954 amendments, farm own- 
ers and operators were permitted to 
report their agricultural self-employ- 
ment either on the basis of actual 
net earnings or, if their gross earn- 
ings amounted to as much as $800 
and did not total more than $1,800, 
on the basis of 50 percent of gross in- 
come, with up to $900 being credit- 
able. If their gross farm income was 
more than $1,800, they had to com- 
pute their net earnings, although 
hey could report an assumed income 
of $900, if actual net income was less 
than that amount. 

This option helped to meet the ob- 
jection of persons who had believed 
that compulsory coverage of farm 
self-employment would force many 
small farm operators to maintain 
types of records that they ordinarily 
were not required to keep. The option 
also had appeal for some farmers be- 
cause it recognized the sharp, and 
often uncontrollable, ups and downs 
in the income a farm business may 
yield from year to year; it would 
make it possible for many farmers 
to maintain their coverage under the 
program in lean years. 

The extension of coverage to addi- 
tional farm groups in 1954 repre- 
sented a major advance toward the 
goal of universal coverage and the 
first long step toward providing pro- 
tection for farm families under the 
Nation’s social insurance system. 


1956 Amendments 


In the course of congressional con- 
sideration of the 1956 amendments, 
strong opinions were expressed to the 
effect that the test of $100 in annual 
earnings for farm workers placed a 
heavy burden on farmers who employ 
large numbers of short-term workers, 
particularly workers used in harvest- 
ing cotton, fruits, and vegetables. Sev- 
eral proposals were made by growers’ 
associations and others to cut back 
the coverage of farm workers, and 
some of these proposals would have 


had the effect of covering fewer farm 
workers than were covered under the 
1950 provisions. 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
proposed an amendment, which was 
passed by the Senate, under which a 
farm worker would be covered if he 
either received $200 in cash from an 
employer in a year or performed 30 
days of work for an employer in a 
year for pay based on other than 
piece rates—that is, pay based on a 
unit of time, such as an hour, a day, 
or a week. The Department made the 
point, however, that such a provision 
would cover several hundred thou- 
sand fewer workers than were cov- 
ered by the 1954 provision. It was 
pointed out, too, that the 1954 cov- 
erage test had been in effect only a 
short time, that it appeared to be 
working reasonably well, and that 
there would be an advantage in leav- 
ing the coverage test unchanged so 
that farmers and farm workers would 
not have to learn new rules. 

Under the amendments passed in 
1956, a farm worker is covered if he 
is paid $150 in cash by an employer 
in a year or if he works for the em- 
ployer on 20 or more days during the 
year for cash wages computed on an 
hourly, daily, or weekly basis. These 
tests, with the provisions under which 
crew leaders 2 are, generally speaking, 
considered self-employed and the crew 
members considered to be the crew 
leader’s employees, represent a com- 
promise that took into account the 
Department’s objection that the pro- 
posed test of $200 or 30 days a year 
would result in a reduction in the 
number of farm workers covered by 
the program. 

As a result of the compromise, cov- 
erage is available to about the same 
number of workers as under the 1954 
test. The combined effect of the 20- 
day feature of the present coverage 
test and the crew-leader provision is 
to offset the reduction in the number 
of covered farm workers that resulted 
from the shift from the $100 cash- 
wage test to the $150 test. Because 
crew members generally work longer 
for a crew leader than for any one 


2 A crew leader is anyone who furnishes a 
group of workers to perform agricultural 
labor for other persons and who pays the 
members of the crew either for himself 
or for the person for whom the work is 
done. 
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farm operator, the crew-leader provi- 
sion ordinarily makes it possible for 
more of these workers to meet either 
a cash-wage test or a test based on 
the number of days employed. Trans- 
lating the potential coverage under 
the crew-leader provision into actual 
coverage, however, presents difficul- 
ties; many crew leaders are either 
not equipped to keep records or not 
inclined to do so, are not well-in- 
formed about the program, and are 
difficult to reach with information. 
Efforts to meet these difficulties and 
make the crew-leader provision fully 
effective are being made and will be 
continued. 

Material participation — status of 
share farmers and landowners.—At 
the time coverage was extended to 
farm operators in 1954, it was recog- 
nized that share farmers have some 
characteristics of employees and some 
of self-employed farmers. The land- 
owner may give as specific and de- 
tailed supervision to individuals who 
have undertaken to produce crops on 
shares with him as he gives to his 
hired hands who are admittedly his 
employees. The share farmer, how- 


ever, takes many of the risks involved 
in raising crops and livestock—risks 
generally associated with self-employ- 
ment; usually, also, there is a rela- 
tionship between the amount of farm 
products raised and the amount of 
the share farmer’s remuneration. 

Initially the 1954 amendments were 
interpreted as requiring consideration 
of each share-farmer case on its own 
merits to determine whether he was 
an employee or self-employed. If the 
sharecropper’s services with respect 
to the manner and means for per- 
forming the work were controlled by 
the landowner, the share farmer 
was considered an employee. If, on 
the other hand, the sharecropper was 
free to choose the manner and means 
for performing the work, he was or- 
dinarily considered s-lf-empleyed for 
purposes cf coverage. 

Subsequently, after some experience 
and further consideration, regulations 
were developed, in cooperation with 
the Internal Revenue Service, holding 
that share farmers for the purposes 
of the program generally were self- 
employed. As a corollary of this pol- 
icy, when a landowner had his farm 


operated under a share arrangement, 
the proceeds from his share of the 
farm operations was considered rent- 
al rather than self-employment in- 
come. Since rental income in the 
form of crop shares was specifically 
excluded from consideration as in- 
come by the statute, farm landlords 
as such could not gain coverage under 
the farm self-employment provisions. 

Many landlords operating farms 
through tenants or share farmers 
are, however, much more than lessors 
of land. In many instances the land- 
lord is actively involved in the day- 
to-day operations of a going business. 
In line with the principle that the 
program should cover income based 
on work—as opposed to investment 
and rental income—a basis for dis- 
tinguishing purely rental income from 
that based on services was necessary. 
The concept that was developed, and 
included in the 1956 amendments, is 
known as “material participation.” 

The basic purpose of the material 
participation provision is to extend 
coverage to farm owners who take a 
real and meaningful part with their 
tenants or share farmers in carrying 


Social Security Act provisions for agricultural coverage under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 


Coverage 


Farm operators and share farmers 


Agricultural workers- Covered only 


ployed”’ by 


after farm worker had worked for 
employer continuously 


1950 legislation 


Excluded from coverage 


1954 legislation 


1956 legislation 





Covered farm operators on same basis 
as other self-employed persons except 
that individual farm operators report- 
ing on cash basis whose gross farm 
income in a year was at least $800 and 
not more than $1,800 were permitted to 
report their net earnings as % their 
gross farm income. If gross income ex- 
ceeded $1,800 and net earnings were 
less than $900, net earnings could be 
deemed to be $900. 

‘onsidered share farmers as self-em- 
ployed. 

Excluded rental income from considera- 
tion as self-employment income. 


os 


Covered workers paid $100 or more in 
cash wages by 1 employerinacalendar 
year 


Permits farm operators whose gross farm 
income in a year is at least $600 and not 
more than $1,800 to report their farm 
net earnings as ¥% of their gross farm 
income. If gross income exceeds $1,800 
and net earnings are less than $1,200, 
net earnings may be deemed to be 
$1,200. 


~ 


‘onfirms interpretation of 1954 law 
concerning status of share farmers. 
“overs certain income previously ex- 
cluded as rent if farm landlord, under 
arrangements with tenint or share 
farmer, participates materially in 
production or in management of pro- 
duction of crops or livestock. 


— 


~ 


‘overs agricultural workers (1) who are 
paid cash remuneration of $150 or more 
in a cilendar year, or (2) who perform 


calendar cnarter, he was ‘‘regularly 
employed” in next quarter and in suc- 
ceeding quarters if he worked for that 
employer on full-time basis for at 
least 60 days during the quarter. 


Excluded from coverage: cotton ginning, 
work for noneash remuneration, pro- 
ducing or harvesting gum-resin prod- 


ucts, work 
workers. 
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agricultural labor for employer on 20 
or more days during the year for cash 
wages computed on an hourly, daily, 
or weekly basis. 


~ 


“onsiders ‘‘crew leaders’? as employers 


Excluded from coverage: work for non- 
eash remuneration, producing or 
harvesting gum-resin products, work 
by Mexican contract workers, tem- 
porary work by persons from the 
British West Indies. 


of crews furnished to perform agricul- 
tural labor for other persons. A crew 
leader is one who pays the members of 
his crew and who has not been desig- 
nated by written agreement with the 
person for whom the work is done as 
an employee of that person. 

Excluded from coverage: work for non- 
cash remuneration, producing or 
harvesting gum-resin products, work 
by Mexican contract workers, tem- 
porary work by persons from any 
foreign country. 








on a farm business. The provision 
contemplates activities on the part 
of the landlord that can reasonably 
be expected to have some significant 
effect on farm production. To be 
covered, the income received by a 
farm owner from a share farmer 
must be related to services above and 
beyond those that a property owner 
usually provides. Services designed 
merely to preserve and maintain the 
property do not change rental income 
into self-employment income. 
Optional computation method.— 
The 1956 amendments also contained 
a provision that modified the optional 
method of computing farm self-em- 
ployment income. The modification 
was apparently prompted primarily 
by a desire to give greater recognition 
to the uncertainties of farming and 
to cover more farmers. It permits 
farmers with low incomes to report 
for the purposes of coverage a larger 
proportion of their gross farm income 
than could be reported under the op- 
tion provided by the 1954 amend- 
ments. There had been considerable 
support in Congress for permitting 
farmers to report all their gross farm 
income up to $1,800. The Depart- 


ment opposed this proposal on the 
grounds that it deviated widely from 
one of the basic principles of the 
program—that the protection pro- 
vided should be related to the work- 
ers’ earnings. 

Further congressional consideration 
resulted in adoption of the present 
optional method of computation. 
Briefly, under the new method, a self- 
employed farmer whose gross income 
from farming is at least $600 and is 
not more than $1,800 may count as 
his net earnings from farm self-em- 
ployment either his actual net earn- 
ings or two-thirds of his gross farm 
income. If his gross farm income is 
more than $1,800 and his net earn- 
ings less than $1,200, he may use 
either his actual net earnings or 
$1,200. Finally, if his gross farm in- 
come is more than $1,800 and his net 
$1,200 or more, he must use the ac- 
tual amount of the net earnings. 


Summary 


Both Congress and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
realized that, when coverage was ex- 
tended to the farm population, new 
problems would be encountered. De- 


spite the trend toward larger and 
more businesslike farm operations, 
farming is still characterized by many 
customs, practices, and conditions not 
common to other industries. These 
characteristics tend to make admin- 
istration of the farm coverage pro- 
visions more difficult and perhaps less 
precise than administration of other 
coverage provisions. Yet many of the 
problems that have so far been en- 
countered in connection with farm 
coverage are essentially of a short- 
term nature. It is possible for farm- 
ers to qualify for relatively high bene- 
fits on the basis of short periods of 
contributions. Farmers themselves are 
learning what old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance is and how it 
works. The problems associated with 
these factors will diminish in import- 
ance as time passes. 

In the first few years of farm cov- 
erage there was a large backlog of 
claims. As farm problems and prac- 
tices become clearer and administra- 
tive procedures are improved on the 
basis of experience, administration of 
the farm coverage provisions can be 
expected to become increasingly effec- 
tive. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


$11.37, and on aid to the blind, where 
the average increased $2.84. Most of 
the sizable changes in average pay- 
ments for the special types of public 
assistance in other States resulted 
from fluctuations in vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. 


@ Among workers covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro 





grams and the program of unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees, insured unemployment con- 
tinued to mount during March. The 
weekly average, instead of showing 
the usual seasonal decline, rose 4 
percent to almost 3.3 million—more 
than double the average a year 
earlier. The number of initial claims, 
which represent new unemployment, 
dropped slightly (by 19,860) from 
the February total to 1.8 million, but 
it was about twice the number of 
such claims filed in March 1957. 





More than $370 million in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits was 
paid to jobless workers during March 
The total was the highest on record; 
it was $50 million more than the 
amount paid in February and 119 
percent more than that paid in 
March 1957. The average weekly 
benefit check for total unemploy- 
ment was $30.53. Workers exhausting 
their benefit rights numbered 191,- 
400—32 percent more than in Febru- 
ary and 70 percent more than in 
March of the preceding year. 


Social Security 











Provisions for the Protection of Children 


Under the]United Nations Reciprocal Exchange Program for 
the study of social,work, the author visited Belgium and Sweden 
in the fall of 1957 to study the provisions made by those countries 


for the protection of children. 


The following pages present a 


brief description of the two countries and a summary of their 
protective legislation; Belgium’s programs are reported more 


fully. 


Detailed information on Sweden’s programs will ap- 


pear in an early issue of the Bulletin. 


OST European nations have 
M established programs for the 

protection of their children. 
The programs of Belgium and Sweden 
are of particular interest because al- 
though their provisions for children 
are Similar in some respects, a dis- 
tinct difference of approach is ap- 
parent. Belgium protects children 
primarily through court procedures, 
and Sweden administrative 
rather than court procedures. 


uses 


Background and Summary 


Belgium, which is about the size 
of Maryland, has a population of 
about 9 million. It is a small, densely 
populated, highly industrialized coun- 
try. Located as it is at the crossroads 
of Europe, Belgium has frequently 
been the battleground for the various 
European powers. As a result, for cen- 
turies Belgium has had to overcome 
the almost incalculable human and 
economic costs of war. 

Sweden, with almost the same pop- 
ulation as Belgium, and 15 times its 
area, iS a sparsely settled, agricul- 
tural country. It has not been occu- 
pied by a foreign power since the 
Middle Ages and has had the great 
good fortune to be the only country 
in the world to have enjoyed, for 
more than 130 years, uninterrupted 
internal and external peace. 

Both countries are constitutional 
monarchies with a bicameral par- 
liamentary system. In both countries 
the local districts (or communes) 
have primary responsibility for pro- 
viding most of the care and protec- 
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tion of children. 
are 


In Belgium, there 
2,666 local districts. 

Sweden had about the same num- 
ber of local districts until 1952, when 
a parliamentary reform became effec- 
tive that amalgamated small districts 
into larger units. As a result, the 
number of rural districts was reduced 
from about 2,400 to 904. With these, 
plus the 133 cities and towns, there 
are now 1,037 local districts in 
Sweden. 

In both Belgium and Sweden, the 
provision of formal training for So- 
cial work began at about the same 
time—shortly after the end of World 
War I. Belgium now has 21 schools 
of social work, with about 300 gradu- 
ates each year. The Central Govern- 
ment, through the Office of Protec- 
tion of Children in the Ministry of 
Justice, is responsible for determining 
the general content and organization 
of the 


curriculum of training for 
social work, for conducting exami- 
nations, and for granting diplomas 


in all schools of social work. 

Sweden has three schools of social 
work, with about 140 graduates a 
year. There is no standard-setting or 
accrediting body; the schools collab- 
orate with each other and rely on 
close cooperation for assuring similar 
standards of training in social work. 
The period of training required for 
a diploma is about 3 years in both 
countries. 


Legislation 


Belgium.—The basic act in Belgium 
for the protection of children is the 
law of May 15, 1912. The first two 
chapters of this law define the chil- 
dren protected by it. Chapter I per- 
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tains to the removal of parental 
rights, and chapter II relates to chil- 
dren in conflict with the law. 

Chapter I is based on civil law and 
is derived from the Napoleonic code. 
It provides for two types of removal 
of parental rights—mandatory and 
discretionary. Removal of all parental 
rights is mandatory under certain 
specified conditions—when, for exam- 
ple, the mother or father is convicted 
of an outrage on decency or of com- 
mitting, exciting, facilitating, or en- 
couraging debauchery, corruption, or 
prostitution. Removal of all or part 
of the parental rights is discretionary 
with the judge when the parent en- 
dangers the child’s health, security, 
or moral well-being through bad 
treatment, abuse of authority, noto- 
rious misconduct, or grave neglect. 
The civil chamber of the district 
court has jurisdiction in cases of this 
type. 

Whenever removal of parental 
rights has been pronounced by the 
judge, the justice of the peace is 
responsible for calling a “family coun- 
cil,” preferably composed of the 
child’s relatives. The council submits 
to the court its recommendations as 
to who should be given parental 
rights over the child. 

Chapter II is based on the Belgian 
penal code, to which have been added 
certain provisions similar to those 
found in juvenile court laws in the 
United States pertaining to delin- 
quent youth. At the time this law 
was originally under consideration a 
member of the Belgium Parliament 
visited the United States, and he was 
so impressed with the provisions of 
the juvenile court laws many States 
were then adopting that he resolved 
to incorporate some of them in the 
Belgium law. He succeeded in doing 
so with respect to the provisions for 
children in conflict with the law. 
Matters covered by this chapter are 
under the jurisdiction of a juvenile 
judge of the district court—a differ- 
ent judge from the one having juris- 
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diction in matters involving parental 
rights. Various specialized procedures 
are provided for handling children in 
confiict with the law but none for 
children affected by removal of pa- 
rental rights. 

The Office of Protection of Children 
in the Ministry of Justice is respon- 
sible for all that concerns the “moral” 
protection of children and youth, and 
particularly the application of the 
law of May 15, 1912. 

The National Children’s Agency, 
established by a law of September 5, 
1919, is responsible for encouraging 
and developing measures for the pro- 
tection of children and especially for 
(1) emphasizing the dissemination 
and application of guides and scien- 
tific methods for promoting the 
health of children, whether in fam- 
ilies or in public or private institu- 
tions for education, assistance, or 
protection; (2) encouraging and sup- 
porting related activities, by alloca- 
tion of subsidies or otherwise; and 
(3) exercising an administrative and 
medical control over the activities 
supported. This Agency is an official, 
public agency. It is under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Health and 
of the Family with respect to its fi- 
nancial administration but is autono- 
mous with respect to its program. 
Since it is authorized to receive vol- 
untary contributions, it administers 
voth public and voluntary funds, and 
therefore it is sometimes described 
as a semipublic agency. At the same 
time, it is a “parastatal’’ organiza- 
tion because the public funds it ad- 
ministers are included in the budget 
of the Ministry of Health and of the 
Family. 

The law authorizes the National 
Children’s Agency to subsidize those 
organizations that meet its conditions 
for activities for the protection of 
mothers (for example, prenatal clin- 
ics and maternity homes), the protec- 
tion of children (well-baby clinics, 
child-health clinics, day nurseries, 
and nurseries for full-time care of 
infants), and the protection of the 
frail child and the adolescent (colo- 
nies for frail children, day camps, 
and vacation centers). It is authorized 
to administer similar activities direct- 
ly when subsidies have not been re- 
quested for such activities. The agen- 
cy is also responsible under the law 
for inspection of all children under 
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age 7 who are placed, in return for 
payment, in institutions or in foster- 
family homes for nursing or other 
care. 

The Ministry of Health and of the 
Family, in addition to its health func- 
tions, has statutory responsibility for 
the Central Government’s public as- 

istance functions. Two of these func- 

tions immediately related to the pro- 
tection of children are: (1) inspec- 
tion of all institutions operated by 
public assistance commissions and of 
all voluntary institutions caring for 
children placed by public assistance 
commissions; and (2) granting of 
funds to the commissions for con- 
struction or renovation of their in- 
stitutions. 

A 1925 law requires the establish- 
ment of a public assistance commis- 
sion in all local districts. These com 
missions are responsible under the 
law for exercising guardianship over 
“found” children, abandoned chil- 
dren, and ‘‘poor’’ orphans. 

The Royal Patronage Commission, 
a consultative body created by Royal 
Order on March 15, 1894, is concerned 
with an intermediate group of chil- 
dren—those in families where the 
parents’ treatment of the children 
creates problems not serious enough 
to call for removal of parental rights 
and those whose misbehavior is not 
serious enough to place them in con- 
flict with the law. The Commission 
coordinates the activities of patron- 
age committees in each of the 26 
judicial districts, who actually pro- 
vide the care for these children. It 
also distributes subsidies to these 
committees from funds allocated by 
the Ministry of Justice. The commit- 
tees are private organizations. Al- 
though most of their funds come 
from voluntary contributions, in addi- 
tion to the subsidies they sometimes 
rec*ive public funds from the Prov- 
inces or counties or from the local 
districts. 

Under the law as amended in 1940, 
adoption is a contract made in the 
presence of the justice of the peace. 
It must be ratified by a court “of the 
first instance.” The law provides that 
adoption must be in the best interest 
of the child. The court is to ensure, 
also, that the adoptive parents are 
of good reputation. A social study 
is not required. 

Sweden.—In Sweden the basic law 





for the protection of children is the 
Child Welfare Act of 1924 and its 
subsequent amendments. This law 
makes it mandatory on every local 
district to establish a child welfare 
committee, organize its care of chil- 
dren, and adopt measures for the 
protection of young persons within 
the district. These committees iook 
after children who are ill-treated, 
neglected, or exposed to other danger 
to their health; children who are de- 
linquent or in danger of becoming 
delinquent; and young persons who 
are found to be living a disorderly, 
lazy, or dissolute life or to have man- 
ifested other vices. 

As part of their responsibilities, the 
local child welfare committees are 
required to take measures regarding 
individual children who are neglected, 
delinquent, or in danger of becoming 
delinquent. Among the measures that 
may be taken is ‘“‘protective upbring- 
ing’—with or without the consent 
of the parents. The law provides a 
number of specific safeguards; it re- 
quires, for example, that a _ social 
study of the child’s situation be made 
and that before the child is removed 
from his home for protective upbring- 
ing the parents be given an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the commit- 
tee. The decision as to what is to be 
done with the child rests entirely with 
the local child welfare committee, 
and there is no court procedure— 
either for removing the rights of the 
parents or for determining who 
should take over the legal control or 
responsibility for the child. If the 
committee takes the child for pro- 
tective upbringing against the will of 
the parents, a record of the commit- 
tee’s action must be sent to the 
county board, which is an arm of the 
Central Government. If the board 
does not approve the committee’s ac- 
tion, it may order the local committee 
to take other measures in behalf of 
the child. 

The law provides that no child 
under age 1 may be placed in a foster 
home without the consent of the local 
child welfare committee. It defines a 
foster child as a child living in any 
other private home than that of his 
parents or guardian. In other words, 
all children living with relatives other 
than parents, as well as children liv- 
ing with nonrelated families, are con- 
sidered foster children. The commit- 
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tee is required to supervise all foster 
homes within the local district. 
Each of the 26 counties must, un- 
der the law, submit a county plan of 
institutional care for children. This 


plan must provide for children’s 
homes in such number and of such a 
1ature that the requirements for the 
various kinds of institutional care 
within the county will be met in a 
suitable manner. The plan is devel- 
oped and submitted by the county 
council, which is an elected body rep- 
resenting the entire county. 

A child who is in need of foster 
care and who is not delinquent must 
be boarded in a private home suitable 
for the purpose, unless special circum- 
stances call for some other action. 
The same basic child welfare law pro- 
vides for the establishment, by the 
Central Government, of child and 
youth welfare schools for children 
of school age. ‘ 

Under separate legislation, the local 
child welfare committee is responsible 
for the appointment of a guardian 
for every child born out of wedlock. 
It is the guardian’s duty to assist the 
mother with advice and information, 
to take the necessary measures to es- 
tablish the child’s paternity, to see 
that the father fulfills his obligations, 
and generally to watch over the 
rights and welfare of the child. 

Adoption is governed by another 
law. An adoption application must 
be ratified by judicial authorities, 
who must examine the general condi- 
tions of the adoption and may grant 
an order only if it is to the advantage 
of the child. If the child is under age 
18, the advice of the local child wel- 
fare committee must be sought. 


Administration of Provisions 


Belgium.—The primary agency for 
the protection of children in Belgium 
is the district court in each of the 
26 judicial districts. The judicial 
Structure differs completely from the 
administrative structure. Administra- 
tively, Belgium is divided into 9 coun- 
ties or Provinces, each of: which is 
divided into a number of local dis- 
tricts. 

Within the district court, one judge 
has jurisdiction over removal of pa- 
rental rights and another, over chil- 
dren in conflict with the law. The 
Office of Protection of Children of 
the Ministry of Justice pays trained 
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social workers, who are assigned to 
and available to the judges in each 
of the district courts. Under the su- 
pervision of the court, these workers 
make social studies, which they fol- 
low up with inspections, of children 
who have come to the attention of 
the court. With respect to children 
whose parents have been deprived of 
all or part of their rights over the 
children, the family council deter- 
mines who is to be given the rights 
over the child. The judges must ap- 
prove this decision and may, and fre- 
quenty do, order some other plan for 
the child’s care. 

Children who must be cared for 
away from their own homes or the 
homes of relatives are, for the most 
part, cared for in institutions. Board- 
ing-home care is just beginning to 
be developed in Belgium. 

The public assistance commissions 
in the 2,666 local districts exercise 
guardianship over “found” children, 
abandoned children, and ‘‘poor” or- 
phans, under their statutory author- 
ity and without a court procedure. 
In addition, they are often asked by 
the family councils to take over re- 
sponsibility for children whose par- 
ents have been deprived of all or part 
of their rights by the court. About 
100 children’s institutions are oper- 
ated by public assistance commis- 
sions. There are a number of inter- 
communal institutions, which are op- 
erated by an association of the com- 
missions. Eighteen or 20 commissions 
in one section may band together, for 
example, to operate an institution for 
children under their care. The com- 
missions frequently have no paid 
staff. In the larger communities, 
where there is a paid staff, social 
workers are increasingly being used 
to provide services to children. 

In general, there are no standard- 
setting provisions comparable to those 
governing the licensing of foster-care 
agencies or institutions in the United 
States. The agencies paying for the 
care of a child are responsible for 
inspection service with respect to the 
care he is receiving. As a result, it 
is common for inspectors from more 
than one public agency to visit a 
particular institution, whether it 
is public or private. The National 
Children’s Agency subsidizes certain 
types of activities (day nurseries, nur- 
series for full-time care of infants, 


colonies for frail children, and 
others). These subsidies are made on 
the basis of an agreement whereby 
the institution meets certain stand- 
ards set by the national agency. This 
same Agency is responsible for the 
inspection of all children under age 7 
for whom board is paid, regardless of 
the source of funds. The Agency is 
required, if its instructions are not 
observed, to bring the situation to the 
attention of the juvenile judge. 

Sweden.—The protection of chil- 
dren in Sweden is provided almost 
entirely through administrative agen- 
cies without any court procedures. 
Since the local district reform that 
took effect in 1952, an increasing 
number of local child welfare com- 
mittees have a paid staff. Usually, 
when a committee has a paid staff, 
the staff is employed by a social wel- 
fare agency that carries out the re- 
sponsibilities of several local commit- 
tees, such as the public assistance 
committee, the child welfare commit- 
tee, the committee on the blind, and 
the committee on pensions for the 
aged. These agencies have responsi- 
bilities somewhat similar to those of 
local public welfare agencies in the 
United States. At the present time, 
however, many local child welfare 
committees—perhaps as many as half 
of them—have no paid staff. In these 
instances, the committee members 
themselves study and supervise the 
children under their care. 

With the emphasis in the law on 
the use of foster-family care for chil- 
dren who must be cared for away 
from their own homes, institutional 
care for children who are not de- 
linquent is used to only a limited ex- 
tent. There are institutions for the 
temporary care of infants, as well as 
reception and observation centers, 
but other institutional care is used 
sparingly. Institutions are used to a 
greater extent for delinquent youth, 
usually public institutions operated 
by the Central Government. 

The scope of the programs in the 
local communities varies considerably. 
The Stockholm social welfare agency 
has what is probably one of the most 
comprehensive programs in the world, 
including child-guidance clinics, fam- 
ily counseling, youth centers for lei- 
suretime programs, hostels, and day- 
care facilities of all types, in addition 
to foster-family care, adoption serv- 
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ice, and various other services. In 
the rural communities the programs 
are much more limited and tend to 
be restricted mainly to foster care, 
except for guardianship for children 


born out of wedlock. In general, 
there are few preventive social serv- 
ices provided for children in their 
own homes. 


Proposed Legislative Changes 

In both countries, in the effort to 
plan adequately for the increased 
child population and to meet the al- 
ready increased demand for services 
for the protection of children, major 
legislative revisions are being devel- 
oped. Official groups have made com- 
prehensive studies of the present leg- 
islation and have completed reports 
that are in various stages of consider- 
ation preparatory to submittal to the 
Parliament. In both countries the 
proposals in these reports provide for 
much greater emphasis on preventive 
services and for major expansion and 
improvement in the provisions of 
present legislation. 


Belgium 

Since responsibility relating to the 
protection of children is divided 
among several agencies in Belgium, 
the provisions for the protection of 
children are discussed agency by 
agency, rather than by the groups of 
children for whom the protection and 
care are provided. 


Office of Protection of 
Children 


The Office of Protection of Children 
is one of the five major units of the 
Ministry of Justice. It has as its re- 
sponsibility all that concerns the 
“moral” protection of children and 
youth, and particularly the applica- 
tion of the law of May 15, 1912. Its 
major functions are listed below. 

(1) Judicial. All problems relating 
to the application of the 1912 law 
that are submitted to it are examined 
by the Office and particularly those 
submitted by the judicial authorities. 

(2) Administrative. The Office has 
established and operates seven State 
institutions for observing and educa- 
ting youth. It is responsible for all 
operations necessary to assure the 
protection, maintenance, and educa- 
tion of minors committed to these in- 
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stitutions. (These institutions are pri- 
marily for delinquent youth.) 

(3) Inspection. The Office is re- 
sponsible for inspection of all place- 
ments—whether in families, private 
institutions, or public institutions— 
that are made in connection with the 
application of the 1912 law. It pays 
for the care of the children placed, 
but it has no authority, except in its 
own institutions, for the standards of 
care. 

The Office is also responsible for 
the scientific and pedagogic control 
of schools of social service and for 
various other activities—for example, 
a commission for the control of mo- 
tion pictures. 

Two groups of children are the con- 
cern of the Office: (1) children in 
situations where all or part of the 
parental rights have been removed 
by the court, and (2) children in con- 
flict with the law. It has no direct 
responsibility for children who do not 
come to the attention of the courts. 
It does, however, subsidize the Royal 
Patronage Commission, which in turn 
allocates funds to the provincial pa- 
tronage committees that provide some 
care and service for “morally aban- 
doned” children. 

The children admitted to the insti- 
tutions operated by the Office are 
sent there as the result of an order 
from the juvenile judge. The children 
are placed ‘‘at the disposition of the 
government,” however, rather than 
sent by the court to a specific institu- 
tion for a specific purpose or period. 
Thus, the Office of Protection of Chil- 
dren decides which institution (or 
unit of the institution) is best for 
the child and when the child is ready 
to leave the institution. 

The children are first sent to an 
observation center, where a medico- 
psychological study is made in which 
a social worker participates as a 
member of the team studying the 
child. The study team, in its report, 
specifies which institution is recom- 
mended for the child and may in- 
clude other recommendations — the 
education or employment, for exam- 
ple, for which the child seems best 
adapted. Since the Office has au- 
thority to place the child in any of its 
institutions, placement can be made 
immediately upon completion of the 
study. If the child does not adjust, 
he may be referred back to an ob- 


servation center for study and recom- 
mendation of future treatment. 

The institutions place some chil- 
dren in private homes of “semi- 
liberty,”’ where the children have an 
opportunity to work for a small 
amount of wages during the week 
and return to the institution for the 
weekend. 

The Office of Protection of Children 
has long been in a position of leader- 
ship in developing social services and 
encouraging the use of trained social 
workers. As pointed out earlier, it 
carries major responsibility for the 
scientific and pedagogic control of 
training in schools of social work. 
By providing permanent delegates 
(social workers) to the district courts, 
the Office has made available in all 
parts of Belgium social workers with 
full training. Even though the num- 
ber of these delegates may not be 
adequate for the need, in some dis- 
tricts they are the only persons work- 
ing with children who have full social 
work training. 


District Courts 


Removal of parental rights.—The 
petition for the removal of parental 
rights is filed by the public prosecu- 
tor. This official represents the King, 
who is the protector of minors. When- 
ever the judge has pronounced re- 
moval of parental rights (either com- 
plete or partial), a family council is 
called by the justice of the peace. 
The council is made up of three rep- 
resentatives of the paternal relatives 
and three representatives of the ma- 
ternal relatives; the justice of the 
peace is the chairman. If there are 
no relatives, or they are not available, 
the justice of the peace must choose 
six persons interested in the protec- 
tion of children to serve as the family 
council. The council recommends the 
person or persons who should be 
given parental rights over the child. 
The judge frequently modifies the 
choice of guardian made by the coun- 
cil, and he may also subsequently 
modify the original choice at any 
time. If the child is committed to 
the care of a society or to an insti- 
tution, an individual is designated 
who will be especially charged with 
representing the child. 

Although the basic substance of 
the law has not been changed since 
its enactment in 1912, two major ad- 
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ditions were made in 1948 and 1949. 
One provides that expenses for the 
care of children (when those respon- 
sible for their care are unable to 
pay) are to be paid by the State. 
(Previously they were paid for by 
the local authorities, and problems 
had sometimes arisen when the local 
authorities tried to work out the plan 
that cost the least even though it was 
not the plan that best met the needs 
of the child.) The second amendment 
requires that the Office of Protection 
of Children assign social workers, 
known as permanent delegates, to 
the public prosecutor; they are re- 
sponsible, under his direction, for 
making initial social studies of cases 
involving the removal of parental 
rights and for placement and super- 
vision of the children who are in- 
volved. 

During 1956, parental rights were 
removed in 582 cases—an all-time 
high. There were 204 removals in 
1935, 219 in 1945, and 331 in 1951. 
The number of children involved in 
these cases during the 4 years and 
the provision made for them are 


shown in the following tabulation. 
Number of children 
Type of placement ; 
19 1945 | 1951 1956 
Placements, total....! 2,343 3,291) 3,825 5,322 
With individual. 521 655 1,193) 1,503 
In private educational 
society or institution 1,582, 2,125) 2,181| 3,224 
In special private insti- 
tution__-- 200 461 416 555 
In State educational 
institution___ 24 30 25 26 
In special State insti- 
| ae Jute 15 20 10 14 


Source: Résultats Statistiques Comparatifs—Année 
1939-1956 (on the Application of the Act of May 15, 
1912, for the Protection of Children), Central Office 
of Statistics, Ministry of Justice, Brussels, Belgium, 
1956; and unpublished data from the Central Office 
of Statistics. 


The significant increase in recent 
years is believed to be the result of 
the availability of social workers to 
the public prosecutor and of State 
funds for care of these children. It 
also indicates that the amendments 
of 1948 and 1949 are accomplishing 
their purpose of assuring better pro- 
visions for children lacking adequate 
parental guardianship. 

Children in conflict with the law.— 
Under a 1948 amendment, the ex- 
pense of caring for delinquent chil- 
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dren is met by the State (when those 
responsible for their care are unable 
to pay). An amendment adopted in 
1949 provides that the juvenile judge 
is to ask the permanent delegates of 
the Office of Protection of Children 
to take, under his direction, all useful 
steps in the application of this law. 
The following tabulation shows the 
trend in the number of children and 
disposition of cases involving minors 
in conflict with the law who were 
brought to the attention of the public 
prosecutor serving the juvenile judge 
from 1939 to 1956. 


Children referred to public prosecutor 


Number 
of children 
sent to 
juvenile 
judge 


Year Per- . 
Total Number 
nani of cases 


dismissed 
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During the years of the German 
occupation of Belgium (1940-44), the 
number rose sharply as a result of 
war tensions. There has been some 
increase in recent years, but the num- 
ber in 1956 was considerably less than 
the peak reached during the war 
years. Although 3,813 children were 
initially brought to the attention of 
the judge in 1956, more than 12,000 
were under the court’s jurisdiction at 
the end of the year as a result of 
action taken by the court with re- 
spect to children brought before it, 
as shown below. 


Placement Number 

WE 1.2 244k iene te mee eek ee 12,752 
PUREED fn lacs cb cd ebaais beeen ui 9,703 
Biome GE TWIGEWIGUG! 6.0.5. cc ccc cesnces 661 
Private educational institution ..... 1,519 


Special private institution .......... 235 
State educational institution 
Special State institution 


In addition to permanent delegates, 
volunteer delegates are used in work- 
ing with delinquent children. In some 
instances, they are former staff of 
the courts who do not meet the re- 


quirements for permanent delegates; 
although they may not be paid a 
salary, they may be reimbursed for 
such services as escorting children. 
In other instances, they are individ- 
uals who are recruited to take an in- 
dividual, personal interest in one or 
more children. 

The Brussels court is reported to 
have several hundred volunteer work- 
ers. The six full-time permanent dele- 
gates in this court have a continuing 
job of recruiting volunteer delegates 
to help children who are on proba- 
tion. Each volunteer may work with 
one, two, three, or four children. 
One of the reasons for their recruit- 
ment is that the permanent delegates 
have a larger caseload than they can 
carry adequately, and the volunteer 
delegates are used to provide a con- 
tinuing relationship for the child. 
Another reason is to enable the child 
to know someone, perhaps a teacher 
or a businessman, from a field in 
which he is interested, since the vol- 
unteers may be from various fields. 
The judge decides who are to be vol- 
unteer delegates, and, after their ap- 
pointment, they make their reports 
to the judge, who sends them to the 
permanent delegate in whose district 
the child lives. The permanent dele- 
gates in general carry the more diffi- 
cult cases. 


National Children’s Agency 


Under the administration or direc- 
tion (through subsidies) of the Na- 
tional Children’s Agency are 1,164 
well-baby clinics (in 673 local com- 
munities); 588 centers for home su- 
pervision of infants (in 1,825 com- 
munities); 307 clinics for children 
aged 3-6; 287 prenatal clinics; 47 
day nurseries and 29 nurseries for 
full-time care of infants; 112 per- 
manent colonies for frail children; 
173 sections for frail children in in- 
stitutions; 111 day camps; and 1,157 
vacation camps. 

Since this Agency is primarily a 
preventive health agency it has rela- 
tively few social workers. Social 
workers are not employed in connec- 
tion with the maternity homes, day 
nurseries, or other group-care facili- 
ties for children operated or subsi- 
dized by the Agency. In 1954 the 
Agency had about 74 social workers 
and more than 1,000 nurses. 

Some of these social workers are 
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employed in the well-child clinics, 
either in place of a nurse or in addi- 
tion to the nurse who, with the doc- 
tor, makes up the usual clinic staff. 
The principal duties of the social 
workers in these clinics consist of 
informing pregnant women and young 
mothers of their social privileges and 
rights and assisting them in com- 
pleting the formalities required to 
obtain the benefits available to them; 
making social studies and taking the 
necessary steps for helping indigent, 
sick, or abandoned mothers or moth- 
ers who are themselves children; and 
for helping sick, frail, abandoned, or 
mistreated children or children of 
working mothers. 

The Agency has a Central Social 
Service, which carries out the follow- 
ing activities: 

(1) Studying difficult or special so- 
cial cases. The medical assistants of 
the well-child and prenatal clinics are 
responsible for handling “simple” so- 
cial cases. The central social service 
takes charge of the more complicated 
cases. 

(2) Providing direct assistance in 
the form of clothing or layettes, and 
referring cases to other Agency serv- 
ices and to other organizations and 
agencies. 

(3) Furnishing information to en- 
able the medical assistants in the 
clinics to aid families in the best pos- 
sible way. 

(4) Providing services in adoption 
that consist of full reports on future 
adoptive parents and children to be 
adopted, and regular visits after adop- 
tion. (In 1955 the Agency placed 
seven children for adoption, an indi- 
cation of the very limited use of 
adoption in Belgium.) 

Under its basic law, the Agency is 
responsible for supervision of chil- 
dren under age 7 placed in family 
homes or in institutions. Social work- 
ers make the initial inspection of 
family homes. Subsequent supervi- 
sion is usually by nurses and doctors. 
During 1956, more than 1,000 foster 
families with at least one child under 
age 7 had been supervised by the 
Agency. The number of children su- 
pervised was 2,981. During the same 
year, 14 applicants were refused 
authorization to care for children 
under age 7. The Agency does not 
set any limits on the number of chil- 
dren who may be cared for in one 
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home. The number varies; it may be 
as high as 12, depending on the size 
and equipment of the home. 


Ministry of Health 
and of the Family 


Under a Royal Order of July 2, 
1949, the Ministry of Health and of 
the Family may make grants, normal- 
ly for 60 percent of the cost, for 
building, enlarging, renovating, or 
making major repairs in certain in- 
stitutions operated by public assist- 
ance commissions, including mater- 
nity homes and children’s institu- 
tions. Grants for these purposes are 
not available to the voluntary institu- 
tions for children. 

The basic public assistance law of 
1925 authorizes the establishment, by 
Royal Order, of a system of inspec- 
tion for public assistance. On Oc- 
tober 18, 1930, a Royal Order was 
issued setting up this service in the 
Ministry of Health and of the Family. 

The purpose of this inspection serv- 
ice with respect to children’s institu- 
tions is to visit those operated by pub- 
lic assistance commissions in order 
to obtain necessary information, 
make suggestions and criticism con- 
cerning their administration, and re- 
lieve abuses or abnormal situations. 
Private institutions caring for chil- 
dren placed by the commissions are, 
like the public institutions, visited by 
the inspection service. 

The majority of these institutions 
are also inspected by the National 
Children’s Agency. That Agency is 
concerned principally with the care 
given to the children, medical super- 
vision, nutrition, physical arrange- 
ments, sanitation, equipment of in- 
firmaries, and isolation and quaran- 
tine arrangements. 

The institutions in which war or- 
phans are placed are inspected by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, and 
those in which children are cared 
for through funds from the Ministry 
of Justice are inspected by that Min- 
istry. 

Since 1951 the Ministry of Health 
and of the Family has been giving 
special emphasis to encouraging chil- 
dren’s institutions to improve their 
programs and facilities. In that year 
the Ministry issued a letter to all 
directors of institutions for the aged 
and for orphans and abandoned chil- 
dren, the subject of which was “Im- 


provement of Hospices and Orphan- 
ages.” The letter began by saying: 


The investigations made by the In- 
spection Service show that very many 
establishments caring for the aged, 
or for orphans and abandoned chil- 
dren are antiquated and no longer 
conforming to modern requirements 
of hygiene and comfort. 

A number of them should be closed 
to make room for new and more ap- 
propriate buildings; most of them 
need important changes. Budget re- 
strictions, unfortunately, do not per- 
mit subsidizing the necessary or de- 
sirable changes. 

Most often, however, judicious ad- 
justments, even though costing very 
little, would improve the situation, 
especially if these adjustments were 
accompanied by a change in internal 
regulations which still too frequently 
are based on out-of-date concepts. 


The letter went on to enumerate a 
number of specific areas in which 
change was needed and included com- 
ments such as “‘the orphanage is fre- 
quently a sort of barracks, somber 
and without gaiety where children 
don’t have the chance to develop 
physically, intellectually and moral- 


ly”; “living arrangements for chil- 
dren should be separate from those 
for the aged”; “a complete weekly 


bath should be the general rule.”’ 
Considerable progress has been 
made since then, particularly in im- 
proving the facilities to make possi- 
ble more individual care of children 
and in improving attitudes to and un- 
derstanding of children’s needs. 


Royal Patronage Commission 


The Royal Patronage Commission 
is a consultative body for examining 
questions of legislation and general 
administration in matters pertaining 
to the protection of “morally aban- 
doned”’ children and _ penitentiary 
problems. It also coordinates the work 
of the Provincial patronage commit- 
tees and distributes to them the sub- 
sidies allocated by the Ministry of 
Justice, which are based on the ac- 
tivities of the individual committee. 

The committees have a double ac- 
tivity—prison work and protection of 
children. They are divided into sec- 
tions for the two types of: activities, 
and some also have sections for work 
with persons who are mentally defic- 
ient. 
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The sections on protection of chil- 
dren are the most important in terms 
of numbers and activities. These sec- 
tions concern themselves with “moral- 
ly abandoned” children, and more 
than 400 of these children are under 
their charge. The children may be 


placed in institutions or in family 
homes. The committees look after 
their education and their social ad- 
justment. In addition, the committees 
provide guardianship for about 4,000 
children whose parents have been 
deprived by the court of all or part 


of their rights in relation to the chil- 
dren and whom the family councils 
have committed to them. 


The information on Sweden’s pro- 
gram for children will appear in an 
early issue of the Bulletin. 





Notes and Brief 


Federal Grants to State 
and Local Governments, 
1956-57 * 

During the fiscal year 1956-57, Fed- 
eral grants to States and localities 
continued the upward trend started 
at the end of World War II, with an 
annual rate of increase higher than 
in any of the precedimg 7 years ex- 
cept 1952-53. Although grants for 
education declined somewhat for the 
second year in a row, there were in- 
creases of varying size in grants for 
public assistance and other welfare 
services, employment security, health 
services, and all other purposes. In 
consequence, total grants rose 14 per- 
cent from the $3,438 million of 1955- 
56 to $3,933 million for 1956-57 
(table 1). 

The purpose and financial charac- 
teristics of existing Federal aids to 
States and localities vary consider- 
ably. The term “grants,” as used 
here, is confined to grants for co- 
operative Federal-State or Federal- 
local programs administered at the 
State and/or local level and for 
those programs in which the bulk of 
the funds is channeled through agen- 
cies of State and local governments. 
Emergency grants and the value of 
srants-in-kind have been included 
when they conform to this definition. 
Federal aid granted directly to indi- 
viduals and private institutions and 
reimbursements to State and local 
covernments for expenses incurred by 
them as agents of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in administering programs 
primarily national in character have 
been excluded. Shared revenues have 
also been excluded. 

Grants for public assistance pay- 


* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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Reports 


ments and administration amounted 
to $1,556 million in the fiscal year 
1956-57, $101 million or 7 percent 
more than the $1,455 million granted 
in 1955-56. The amounts granted for 
each of the four categorical assist- 
ance programs and the percentage 
change from the preceding year are 
shown below. The relative proportion 


Amount Percentage 
in millions) change 
Program 
1956-5 1955-56 
1956-57 | 1955-56 from from 
1955-—5¢ 1954 
OAA $973 $928 +4.8 +0.9 
APTD 107 92 +16.2 +12.2 
A D¢ 436 397 +9.8 +2.3 
AB 41 38 7.4 +5.6 


of all public assistance grants repre- 
sented by grants for each of the pro- 
grams in 1956-57 remained about the 
same as in 1955-56: old-age assist- 
ance, 63 percent; aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, 7 percent; 
aid to dependent children, 28 per- 
cent; and aid to the blind, 3 percent. 

The largest increase (16.2 percent) 
from the preceding year occurred in 
the youngest of the four programs— 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, which completed its sixth 
full year of operation in 1956-57. 
During the year, the plan submitted 
by Kentucky was approved for Fed- 
eral participation, bringing to 46 the 
total number of States and Terri- 
tories with approved plans that re- 
ceived grants in 1956-57. (Plans sub- 
mitted by California and Texas were 
approved in the first quarter of 1957- 
58.) 

Despite moderate increases from 
the preceding year in the amount 
granted for each public assistance 
program, the 1956-57 total as a pro- 


portion of all Federal grants was 
lower than in any year since 1940-41. 
It represented only 39.6 percent of 
all Federal grants, compared with 42.7 
percent the preceding year. This 
drop is explainable partly in terms 
of the growing importance of other 
continuing grant programs and the 
addition of new grant programs. It 
also reflects changing economic con- 
ditions and the continuing expansion 
of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program that had led, by the 
year 1956-57, to a considerable degree 
of stabilization in State public as- 
sistance outlays. 

Grants for public assistance are 
the largest made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for any one purpose. Second 
in order of dollar magnitude are the 
highway construction grants made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Commerce. From 
1950-51, when the fourth public as- 
sistance program was added and as- 
sistance grants reached an all-time 
peak percentagewise, grants for pub- 
lic assistance and highway construc- 
tion have represented the proportions 
of total Federal grants shown below. 





Percent of total grants 


Year : Pars 
Public Highway 

assistance construction 

ON Es. Lie 52.9 17.8 

1951-52_..... 50.7 18.1 

Ss as Se ; 48.3 18.8 

1953-54____.__- Shkide 48.7 18.2 

Gao oes = 46.1 19.3 

RRS <a 42.3 21.7 
1956-87... .- 39.6 


24.3 





Public assistance grants represented 
79.2 percent of the grants adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in both 1956- 
57 and 1955-56. During the past 4 
fiscal years they have accounted for 
98 percent of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration grants; the remainder 
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was for the three Children’s Bureau 
grant programs. 

Federal grants for employment se- 
curity in 1956-57 totaled $320 million, 
an increase of 22.7 percent from the 
1955-56 total of $260 million. Until 
1955-56, employment security grants 
were made for one purpose alone: 
the administration of the State un- 
employment insurance and employ- 
ment service programs. These em- 
ployment security administration 
grants amounted to $248 million in 


1956-57, 9.4 percent more than the 
$227 million of 1955-56 and 31.5 per- 
cent more than the $189 million 
granted in 1954-55. Although these 
grants, like all grants,are made from 
the general funds of the Treasury, 
they have been regarded as coming 
from the portion of the Federal un- 
employment taxes against which em- 
ployers are not permitted to offset 
their tax payments under State un- 
employment insurance laws. Admin- 
istrative costs of the employment se- 


Table 1.—Federal grants to State and local governments, by purpose, fiscal 
years 1934-35 through 1956-57 





[In thousar 
Total 
Fiscal Peroont- | Public | Employ-| wean | Othe | wanes. All 
age iSSISt t ait weilare baad thar ¢ 
year change ance secu \ en VE services 4 tion esis 
Amount from 
preceding 
year 
$2,196,577 |.....- . 257 $1, 51¢ $2,181,082 
— 54 $28 , 424 tis A eg } 
—I18 143,934 is4 3,089 
—1.0 216,074 939 3,655 
we +28. f 246 SUS 2 S58 3.893 y 4 
¢ 6.2 271,1 1,539 4,558 25, 
—l1.1 329,845 632 5,078 25,6: 
3.6 374,568 $034 541 25,81 
4+92.8 395.449 6, 48\ 824 2,158 
+8.3 429 , 458 229 8, 61¢ 25,644 
—7.1 401,400 73 9,670 25,131 
—4.0 $21,196 547 13,361 25,341 
& +48.1 644,04 252 98 , 757 31,145 
1, +20.4 731,989 610 91,958 35,813 
l, +23.3 J20 ,814 314 98 843 36,951 
2, 2 617 113,163 38,501 
25 l S38 168 , 93S 102,553 49,123 
2,< 2,804 182,865 114,802 112,003 
29 197,779 168 ,822 114,020 215,205 
2,% 0,136 138 ,042 115,248 203 ,691 
3, 188 , 898 117,581 141,421 239,444 
3, 60 , 347 133,166 177, 246 209,135 
3, 511 163,068 203 ,454 204 , 869 





Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
iid to the blind, and, beginning 1950-51, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled under the Social 
Security Act as amended. 

2 Unemployment insurance administration under 
the Social Security Act beginning 1935-36; employ- 
ment service administration, 1934-35 through De- 
cember 1941 and, after wartime emergency national- 
ization of State employment services, from Nov. 
16, 1946, to date; and distribution to State accounts 
in unemployment insurance trust fund of certain 
tax collections beginning 1955-56. 

3 Maternal and child health services and services 
for crippled children under the Social Security Act 
and genera] public health services from 1935-36 to date; 
from inception of the program through 1948-49, 
emergency maternity and infant care; from incep- 
tion of the program to date: venereal disease, tuber- 
culosis, cancer, and heart disease control, mental 
health activities, hospital survey and construction; 
in 1955-56 and 1956-57, emergency poliomyelitis 
vaccination; and, beginning 1956-57, water pollu- 
tion control, waste-treatment works construction, 
ind health research facilities construction. 

4 Child welfare services under the Social Security 
Act from 1935-36 to date; vocational rehabilitation 
ind State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors from 1934-35 to date; community war 
service day care for 1942-43; school lunch program 
from 1946-47 to date; and school milk program be- 
ginning 1954-55. 

6 Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, voca- 
tional education, education of the blind, and State 
marine schools from 1934-35 to date; emergency 
Office of Education grants from 1935-36 to 1940-41; 
maintenance and operation of schools from 1946-47 
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to date; school survey and construction from 1950-51 
to date; State and local preparation for the White 
House Conference on Edueation, 1954-55; and 
library services beginning 1956-57. 

6 Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
grants from 1934-35 to 1937-38; agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension work from 1934-35 to 
date; cooperative projects in marketing from 1947-48 
to date; forestry cooperation, including watershed 
protection and flood prevention, from 1934-35 to 
date; wildlife restoration from 1938-39 to date; sup- 
ply and distribution of farm labor from 1942-43 to 
1948-49; removal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under sec. 32 of the Act of Aug. 24, 1935, from 
1935-36 to date; commodities furnished by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation from 1949-50 to date; 
Federal annual contributions to public housing 
authorities from 1939-40 to date; highway construc- 
tion from 1934-35 to date; Federal airport program 
from 1947-48 to date; Public Works Administration 
grants and liquidation thereof from 1934-35 through 
1949-50; wartime public works from 1941-42 through 
1948-49; community facilities and disaster and other 
emergency relief (when applicable) from 1941-42 to 
date; civil defense from 1951-52 to date im clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment from 1952-53 to date; 
drought relief from 1953-54 to date; and urban plan- 
ning assistance beginning 1955-56. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Combined Statements of Receipts, Ex- 
penditures,and Balances of the United States Govern- 
ment, and other Treasury reports. Grants for part 
of the school lunch program for 1946-47 and for the 
removal of surplus agricultural commodities for 
1935-36 through 1946-47, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 









curity program have never equaled 
the amount of Federal collections (0.3 
percent of taxable payrolls). Under 
the Employment Security Financing 
Act of 1954 the annual excess, if any, 
of Federal collections over Federal 
and State administrative costs is ap- 
propriated to the unemployment 
trust fund for credit to the Federal 
unemployment account or to the 
State accounts. When the Federal 
unemployment account is at the stat- 
utory level of $200 million,! the en- 
tire excess is credited to the State 
accounts, usually just after the close 
of the fiscal year in which the excess 
was accumulated. These additions to 
the State accounts may be used for 
benefit payments. In certain circum- 
stances, involving advance action by 
the State legislature, a State may use 
part or all of its allocation of the 
“excess” tor State administrative 
costs. It is this allocation of the ex- 
cess tax collections over administra- 
tive costs plus any sums required for 
the Federal unemployment account 
that forms—in the years when it ex- 
ists at all—the second type of em- 
ployment security “grant” to the 
States. For 1956-57, $71 million was 
distributed to the State accounts in 
this way; in 1955-56 the Federal un- 
employment account was building to- 
ward the $200 million, and at the 
end of the year only $33 million in 
excess Federal tax collections was 
available for distribution to the State 
accounts. 

Grants for health services in 1956- 
57 totaled $163 million, $30 million 
or 22.4 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding year. Continuing health pro- 
grams, including poliomyelitis vacci- 
nation assistance (introduced in 1955- 
56), accounted for more than $26 mil- 
lion of the year’s increase. The bal- 
ance of the increase was granted for 
new health services: water pollution 
control, including waste-treatment 
works construction under the Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments of 
1956, and construction of health re- 


1There is no legal maximum for the 
Federal unemployment account. The bal- 


ance, after $200 million is accumulated, 
may at times be greater than that amount 
as the result of repayment by the States 
of advances made to them from the account 
or of interest earned by the funds in the 
account, or both. At the end of March 
1958, it was slightly more than $202 million. 
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search facilities under title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act, as 
amended in 1956. Grants for the 
construction of health research facil- 
ities included here are those made to 
agencies of State and local govern- 
ments, which totaled $1.2 million; ex- 
cluded is $2.5 million granted to 
nongovernmental nonprofit institu- 
tions. Among the continuing pro- 
grams, grants for crippled children’s 
services and for control of venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis, and cancer re- 
mained at the same level as in 1955- 
56; for the other programs, grants 
were somewhat higher, with hospital 
construction receiving the greatest 
increase (30 percent). 

Grants for welfare services other 
than public assistance rose to $203 
million in 1956-57, a total almost 15 
percent higher than the $177 million 
granted in the preceding fiscal year 
for these services. The greatest in- 
crease occurred in the school lunch 
program, where grants were raised 
by 20 percent, to $98 million. An 
additional $57 million was granted 
for the special school milk program. 
The amounts granted for other pro- 
grams in this group all increased 
slightly. Grants for health services 
and for welfare services other than 
public assistance together represented 
9.3 percent of all Federal grants in 
1956-57, the same proportion as in 
the preceding year. 

Education grants totaled $205 mil- 
lion in 1956-57, $5 million or 2 per- 
cent less than in 1955-56 despite the 
new program for library services, for 
which $1.4 million was granted. The 
entire decrease is attributable to a 25- 
percent decline in school construction 
grants—from $89 million in 1955-56 
to $67 million in 1956-57. As with all 
other construction grants, a record 
of checks issued in a given year af- 
fords an incomplete picture of the 
total program. At best such a figure 
can reflect only the timing of the 
appropriations, project approval, start 
of construction, and submittal of bills. 
All other programs in the education 
group were at or somewhat higher 
than their level in 1955-56. From the 
fiscal year 1934-35 through 1950- 
51, all grants for educational pur- 
poses ranged from less than 1 per- 
cent of total Federal grants to slight- 
ly more than 3 percent; the annual 
average was 2.4 percent. In 1951-52 
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Table 2.—Per capita Federal grants to States and localities, by State and pur- 
pose, fiscal year 1956-57 











Average| Popu- Per capita grants 
States ranked by per lation, a at Se eee, os 
1954-56 average capita | July 1, A 
per capita personal | 1956 (in wa Public Employ- Health Other Educa- All 
personal income income, thou- Total issist- | mentse-| serv- welfare tion § other ¢ 
1954-56 | sands) ance! | curity?| ices’ {services 
i RE ae ees 170,360 $23.09 $9.14 $1.88 $0. 96 $1.19 $1.20 $8.72 
Continental - 
United States $1,851 | 167,259 23.11 9.23 1.89 .93 1.18 1.18 8.70 
High-income group __--- .| 91,204 18.76 7.29 2.22 . 60 1.04 1.01 6.60 
Delaware eee 2,630 418 22. 4. 26 2.04 91 1.27 .98 3.30 
Connecticut--__.-- 2,517 2, 221 14.69 5.17 2.28 .90 1.06 . 98 4.30 
Nevada-. 2,420 256 65.45 6.22 3.95 2.58 . 76 3.69 48. 26 
New Jersey 2,320 5,513 10.81 2.81 2.38 .39 .74 .58 3.91 
District of Columbia 2,310 831 14.17 5.48 1.84 1.05 1.04 -10 4.67 
California 2,300 3,471 28.45 12.63 2.42 68 1.05 2.51 9.27 
New York. 2,268 ), S2t 18.28 7.48 2.79 .49 1.03 .42 6.07 
Illinois 2,260 9,482 15.88 6.18 1.64 47 1.12 .48 ». 99 
Michigan 2,095 7,580 17.53 5.72 2.13 -85 1.15 93 6.75 
Massachusetts 2,079 4,813 19.97 10.46 2.59 . 54 1.16 65 4.57 
Ohio 2,051 9,071 16.78 6.21 1.63 53 1.02 70 6.68 
Maryland 2,006 2,825 18.2 4. 26 1.94 - 98 . 96 3.43 6.70 
Washington 1,993 2,675 27.59 13.65 2.27 - 63 1.25 2.48 7.32 
Rhode Island 1,941 S46 25. 8.03 2.86 1.48 1.20 1.74 10.19 
Pennsylvania 1,900 10,940 l 7 5.14 2.29 . 60 1.02 36 6.16 
Indiana 1,874 4, 438 ] 7 4.67 1.48 . 64 95 44 5.20 
Middle-income 
roup 41, 79¢ 26.43 10.07 1.47 1.06 1.17 1.46 11.2 
Oregon 1,827 1,733 27.07 6.58 2.2 1.04 1.02 1.00 15.18 
W yoming 1,822 316 58.79 91 2. 60 1.82 1.38 2.18 42.90 
Montana 1,798 653 0.00 1.52 2.24 1.27 1.20 1.94 33.84 
1,784 4,197 33. 35 18.95 1.44 1.22 1.18 .89 9.67 
1,782 1,628 ; 16.63 1.64 1.11 1.05 2.72 13.40 
1,774 3,788 16.73 59 1.32 71 1.41 .43 7.27 
Ss 1,720 4 18.7 37 2.17 1.23 1.14 1.30 7.54 
1,687 3, 260 23.43 8.72 1.36 1.18 1.51 49 10.18 
1,670 2,103 28.61 4.380 1.26 1.24 1.11 2.00 13. 20 
“lo 1,669 3,88 23. O€ 11.44 1.47 90 1.07 1.40 6.77 
Arizon 1,647 1,086 31.1 9.84 Fi 1.27 1.20 2.13 14.02 
lowa 1,637 2,754 22. St 8.48 1.{ .93 1.40 . 48 10.23 
Texas 1,629 8,944 8.77 11. 64 1.44 1.01 .95 1.38 12.39 
Nebraska 1,599 1,426 25.07 7.39 1.03 1.15 1.04 1.38 13.08 
Mail 1,069 130 24.94 8.62 1.69 1.38 1.20 1.2 10.77 
Virginia 1,563 3,704 18.90 3.65 92 1.10 1.31 3.86 8.07 
Utah 1,560 825 29.85 7.80 2.63 1.29 1.22 2.39 14. 51 
Low-income group 34, 259 30.54 13.38 1.41 1.58 1.58 1.31 11.28 
Vermont 1,546 371 30. 02 I. 02 2.51 1.93 1.72 .8Y 13.96 
Idaho 1,508 625 34.4 8.55 2.52 2.02 1. 26 1.39 18.70 
Oklahoma 1,501 2,24 $7.12 22.85 1.55 1.62 1.43 3.29 16.38 
New Mexice 1,438 Sil 62.95 12.95 2.14 1.90 1.67 5. 62 38.72 
Louisiana 1,362 3,010 39.62 26. 50 1.33 1.46 1.40 61 8.32 
Georgia 1,318 3,709 27.2 13.19 1.27 1.53 1.57 1.6. 8.04 
South Dakota 1,312 693 38.42 4.41 1.10 1.68 1.57 2.63 22.03 
North Dakota 1.311 642 36.09 8.36 1.56 1.89 1.65 WwW 21.73 
West Virginia 1,305 1,964 24.72 12.10 1.29 1.51 1.43 ts 7.90 
Tennessee 1,261 3,420 24 9.89 1.40 1.25 1.63 96 8.89 
Kentucky 1,259 2,998 25.4 11.64 1.23 1.17 1.43 76 9.21 
North Carolina 1,248 4,406 22. 21 8.49 1.31 1.66 1.59 70 8.48 
Alabama 1,158 3,121 34. 46 15.81 1.39 1.95 1.54 1.42 12.35 
South Carolina 1,104 2,329 21.14 8.09 1.42 1.52 1.56 1.35 6.909 
Arkansas 1,048 1,761 2.49 12.83 1.61 1.50 1.92 1.33 13.60 
Mississippi 926 2,154 1.12 11.73 1.31 1.93 2.00 83 13.33 
erritories a1 
possessions _ 3,101 21.69 4.16 97 2.68 1.70 >. 35 9.82 
Alaska 206 14.2 8.92 5.12 6.71 1.02 16.89 5.62 
Hawaii 584 25.67 6.24 1.67 2.67 1.34 4.95 8.80 
Puerto Rico 2,267 18.49 3.21 41 2.2. 1.84 26 10.51 
irgin Islands 3 24 35.06 6.15 2. Of 4.19 3.96 83 12.92 
Other 20) 18.45 2.80 59 14.36 .70 
Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, modities donated by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
1id to the blind, and aid to the permanently poration, forestry cooperation, watershed protection 
totally disabled. ind flood prevention, removal of surplus icultural 
2 Unemployment insurance and employment serv- commodities, wildlife restoration, annual contribu- 
ce administration, and distribution to State tions to public ! igencie Federal airport 
counts in unemployment trust fund of pre highw on, defense community 
colle ns. a facilities services », slum clearance, and 
$ Maternal and child health services; services urban redevelopment and planning assistance. 
for crippled children; general public health services; Includes small amount undistributed, and grants 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, cance under few programs to American Samoa, the 
and water pollution control; mental healt Ctivi Canal Zone, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
ties; hospital survey and construction; emergency Pacific. 
poliomyelitis vaccination; and construction of waste- 8 Population as of July 1, 1955. 
treatment works and health research facilities. Source: Grants data are from the Annual Report 
‘Child welfare services, vocational rehabilitation, of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1957, 
ind sailors, school lunch and school milk programs. ind are on the basis of checks issued in the fiscal 
Colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts, vear. Per capita grants are based on estimates by 
vocational education, education of the blind, State the Bureau of the Census for the total population, 
marine schools, school survey and construction, excluding Armed Forces overseas, as of July 1, 1956 


school maintenance and operation, and library Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, 
services Series P-25, No. 168). Personal income data used 

6 Agricultural experiment stations and extension ire from the Survey of Current Business, August 1957. 
work, cooperative projects in marketing and com- 





they increased sharply, 
amount 
total. 


In that year they 


both in dollar 
and as a proportion of the 
formed 4.8 


vercent of total grants; 
y were 7.8 percent. 


in 1952-53, 


The $239 mil- 


ion granted in 1954-55 marked an 


Table 3.—Federal grants to States and localities in relation to personal income 
and State general revenues, by State, fiscal year 1956-57 
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Continental 
United States 8 865.575 
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Delaware ; 5 510 
Cont ticut 32.630 
Nevada 1675 
New Jersey agphe 
District of Columbia 11,779 
California 983" 304 
New York ORY 295 
Illino 150’ 608 
Michiga 132.857 
Massachusetts 6 112 
Ohio 152 rs 
Mary! 1 ; 
Washinetor m3 "R19 
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Pennsylval 7 
, al / | 
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Color % 
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1956 and are from the Survey of Current Business, 


August 


1957. 


State general revenue data are for 


the fiscal year 1956-57 and are from the Summary 


of State 
the Census). 
mates by 
population, 


of July 1, 1956. 


excluding the 


Government Finances in 1957 


(Bureau of 


Per capita grants are based on esti- 
the Bureau of the Census for the total 
Armed Forces overseas, 


all-time high in amounts granted for 
educational purposes and represented 
7.7 percent of total grants. In 1955- 
56 the amount dropped to $209 mil- 
lion or 6.1 percent of the total, and 
in 1956-57 the decline continued, to 
$204 million or 5.2 percent of all 
grants. 

Grants for “all other’’ purposes 
totaled $1,485 million in 1956-57, or 
23.5 percent more than the $1,203 
million granted in 1955-56. The com- 
ponents of this heterogeneous group, 
which are administered by half a 
dozen Federal agencies, and the 
amounts granted in recent years are 
shown below. 





Amount (in millions) 
Purpose _ 
1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
rotal $1,48 $1,203.1 $978.4 
Agricultural experiment 28.3 33.7 18.6 
Agricultural extension 48.7 43.0 38.4 
Airport construction 20.4 16.5 8.4 
Civil defense 10.2 9.¢ 10 
Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 68.2 91.4 110.5 
Cooperative marketing 2.8 2.4 2.2 
Defense community facili 
ties ri { 2.4 
Disaster relie . 16.2 s.9 
Drought relief 1.9 
Forestry cooperation 10.8 10.8 1.8 
Highway construction 954.7 740.0) 596.7 
Low-rent public housing 86.7 75.0 60.9 
Surplus commodity re- 
moval : 168 144.7 a6. 4 
{ plannir 7 
Urban 1 ewal 2J ( 33 
Waters! pr ( 
flood reventi - 4 
Wildlife restoration 15.7 15.7 lt. 4 
Less than $0.1 
Not reported i ears but 
combined with “forestry cooperation. 


Highway construction grants con- 
tinued in 1956-57 to be the largest 
of the miscellaneous group; they ac- 
counted for 64.3 percent of the total, 
compared with 61.5 percent in 1955- 
56. No grants were necessary in 1956- 
57 for emergency disaster relief or 
for emergency drought relief. 

Per capita grants.—Per capita 
grants are shown in table 2 by State 
and major purpose. The States have 
been ranked by average 1954-56 per 
‘apita personal income and divided 
into high-, middle-, and low-income 
groups. Within each income group 
the States vary widely in per capita 
grants received. Total grants re- 
ceived in 1956-57 by the high-income 
group, for example, averaged $18.76 
per capita, but the range was more 


Social Security 














than $54—from $10.81 in New Jersey 
to $65.45 in Nevada. For several years 
these two States have retained their 
high and low per capita grant posi- 
tion within the high-income group, 
and the range between them has 
widened each year. In 1953-54 the 
range was $37.27, and in 1954-55 it 
was $38.94. By 1955-56 it had in- 
creased to $49.03, and by 1956-57 to 
$54.64. Among the low-income States, 
total per capita grants averaged 
$30.54, with a range of almost $42— 
from $21.14 in South Carolina to 
$62.98 in New Mexico. The range for 
this group of States was about $18 
greater than that of the preceding 
year. For the middle-income group, 
average total grants per capita rose 
from $23.02 in 1955-56 to $26.43 in 
1956-57. Here, too, the range wid- 
ened; it was about $42 in 1956-57— 
from $16.73 in Wisconsin to $58.79 
in Wyoming—compared with a range 
between the two States of more than 
$30 in 1955-56 and of about $24 in 
1954-55. 

Total grants and those for public 
assistance, health, other welfare serv- 
ices, and education tend to vary in- 
versely with per capita personal in- 
come. In general, the grants average 
somewhat higher per capita in the 
low-income States than in the middle- 
income States and higher in the mid- 
dle-income group than in those of 
the high-income range. In many of 
the programs the grant formula for 
distribution of Federal funds is de- 
signed to achieve at least a minimum 
degree of equalization in the program 
among all States. In 1956-57, as in 
previous years, there was a tendency 
for per capita grants for employment 
security to vary in direct relationship 
to State per capita income. The “all 
other’ category of grants, including 
as it does programs of activities at 
least partly concentrated in urban 
and suburban areas as well as exclu- 
sively rural programs, cannot be ana- 
lyzed on the basis of income and pop- 
ulation reletionships. 

Grants for many purposes continue 
to be higher per capita in the less 
heavily populated ‘public land” 
States than in other States as a 
result of minimum allotment provi- 
sions in certain qllocation formulas. 
In Nevada, for example, which was 
the third highest State in terms of 
per capita income ani where per cap- 
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ita grants were $65.45 (compared 
with $23.11 for the continental United 
States), 63 percent of all grants to 
the State went for highway construc- 
tion. Wyoming, second in the middle- 
income group, received $58.79 per 
capita in Federal grants, of which 
65 percent was for highways. In New 
Mexico, fourth among the low-income 
States, 49 percent of the $62.98 per 
capita received in Federal grants 
went tor highways and 21 percent 
for public assistance. The situation 
is similar in other Western States. 

Total grants per capita are also 
Significantly high in States that 
spend relatively large sums from 
State and local funds for their pub- 
lic assistance programs, because of 
the Federal matching requirements 
in the Social Security Act. Oklahoma, 
for example, with total grants of 
$47.12 per capita, received 48 percent 
of its total grants for public assist- 
ance. About 69 percent of all grants 
to Louisiana were for public assist- 
ance; total grants per capita were 
$39.62. 

Total per capita grants of $21.69 
to the Territories and possessions, 
considered as a group, were $5.14, or 
31 percent, higher in 1956-57 than 
in 1955-56. The average for the 
group, however, continued to be less 
than per capita total grants for the 
continental United States, although 
by a much narrower margin; the dif- 
ference was only 6 percent for 1956— 
57, compared with 19 percent in 1955- 
56. Grants to the Territories and 
possessions lag behind those to the 
continental United States on a per 
capita basis largely because of the 
significantly low per capita grants to 
Puerto Rico—the most populous of 
the group. These low per capita 
grants are occasioned, in turn, by the 
fact that, for the public assistance 
programs, the maximums on individ- 
ual payments in which the Federal 
Government will share are lower for 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
than for the States; in addition there 
is an overall dollar maximum on the 
total Federal payment to these pos- 
sessions. 

Relation to personal income.—Total 
grants to State and local governments 
as a percentage of personal income 
received and of total State general 
revenues tend to be higher, on the 
average, in States with low per capita 


income (table 3). These percentages 
are also high in the public-land States 
and the States that make relatively 
heavy expenditures for public assist- 
tance. Federal grants in 1956-57 rep- 
resented 1.2 percent of personal in- 
come for the continental United 
States and 19.3 percent of State gen- 
eral revenues, compared with 1.1 per- 
cent and 18.0 percent the previous 
year. Grants to State and local gov- 
ernments are presented here as per- 
centages of State general revenues, 
but they would be more meaningfully 
related to combined State and local 
general revenues. There is available, 
however, no complete and consistent 
series for recent years on total local 
government revenues, by State. On 
the basis of State and local data for 
the continental United States as a 
whole, it is estimated that for 1956- 
57 Federal grants represented 8.4 per- 
cent of combined State and local gen- 
eral revenues ?; they represented 8.1 
percent in 1955-56. 

Grants administered by the Social 
Security Administration totaled $1,- 
595 million in 1956-57, $106 million 
or 7.1 percent more than the $1,489 
million of 1955-56. Nevertheless, they 
represented only 40.5 percent of all 
Federal grants, compared with 43.7 
percent in 1955-56, 47.1 percent in 
1954-55, and exactly one-half of all 
Federal grants in 1953-54. These 
grants, on the average, equaled 0.5 
percent of personal income in the 
continental United States, 7.8 percent 
of State general revenues, and 3.4 
percent of the estimated combined 
State and local general revenues. The 
proportion tended to be larger in 
States with low per capita personal 
income. The percentage that Social 
Security Administration grants were 
of total grants varied only slightly 
among the three income groups of 
States, although State-by-State varia- 
tion was considerably wider—ranging 
from 11.1 percent for Nevada in the 
high-income group to 67.7 percent 
for Louisiana in the low-income 
group. For the Territories and pos- 
sessions, Social Security Administra- 
tion grants constituted 22.2 percent 
of all grants and amounted to $4.81 


2Revenue data from the Summary of 
Governmental Finances in 1956 (Bureau 
of the Census) have been projected for 
1 year. 
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per capita, compared with $9.36 for 
the continental United States. 


——EEE 


Expenditures for Assist- 
ance Payments from 
State-Local Funds, 
1956-57* 


In 1956-57, expenditures for assist- 
ance payments from State and local 
funds in the continental United 
States and Hawaii rose 3.4 percent 
from the amount expended in 1955- 
56, to reach a total of $1.5 billion. As 
measured by the relationship of ex- 
penditures to personal income, how- 
ever, most of the States exerted less 
fiscal effort to finance public assist- 
ance in the fiscal year 1956-57 than 
in 1955-56—a reflection of the fact 
that personal income increased more 
than expenditures for assistance pay- 
ments from State and local funds. 
For the country as a whole, assist- 
ance payments from State and local 
funds in 1856-57 amounted to 45 
cents per $100 of personal income— 
an insignificant decline from the 46 
cents spent per $100 of personal in- 
come in the preceding year (table 1) .! 

The amount of State and local 
funds expended went up largely be- 
cause States raised assistance stand- 
ards in an effort to meet need more 
nearly adequately. The cost of living, 
as measured by the consumer price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, rose almost 3% percent from 
June 1956 to June 1957—the largest 
increase in 6 years. The amendments 
to the Social Security Act providing 
for greater Federal financial partic- 
ipation in assistance payments be- 
ginning October 1, 1956, helped the 
States to raise payments to offset the 
upward movement in living costs. 

Expenditures from State-local funds 
for aid to recipients of public assist- 
ance went up in 7 out of every 10 


*Prepared by Frank J. Hanmer, Division 
of Program Statistics and Analysis, Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 

1 Assistance expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1955-56 and 1956-57 are related here 
to personal income for the calendar years 
1955 and 1956, respectively. Since income 
data for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands are not available, totals repre- 
sent only data for the continental United 
States and Hawaii. 
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States. Increases of 10 percent or 
more took place in nine States; three 
of them reported rises of more than 
15 percent, with the largest increase 
in New Mexico (36.0 percent). De- 
creases occurred far less frequently 
than increases and were proportion- 
ately smaller. The non-Federal share 
of assistance payments fell by more 





than 10 percent, for example, only 
in Tennessee, where there was a de- 
cline of 14.1 percent. Assistance ex- 
penditures from State-local funds 
changed by 5 percent or more in only 
four of the 15 States with decreases, 
compared with 14 of the 35 States 
with increases. 

Total personal income for the 50 


Table 1.—Expenditures for public assistance payments from State and local 
funds in relation to personal income and amount expended per inhabitant, 


by State, 1956-57! 





| Percentage change in— 


| Expendi- 
State | tures 
Personal from State 
income, and local 
| 1956 | funds for 
from 1955 | assistance, 
|1956-57 from 


1955-56 

United States ?____-_- +6.9 +3.4 
A | +4.6 +17.3 
Arizona - - Fens +11.9 +1.0 
Arkansas__- = <s +2.3 —.2 
California eee +9.3 +1.0 
Colorado aie ones 3. +9.0 —3.2 
Connecticut +8.3 —7.0 
Delaware = +14.3 +14.2 
District of Columbia_- +2.6 +1.9 
Florida +11.4 +3.6 
CT ee Se ae +6.1 +5.6 
i See eee +7.4 —7.5 
Idaho a waste ga +10.6 _ 
Illinois wae +7.7 +.6 
Indiana-_- Roe Lape eee +5.4 +4.7 
owa oa eee +5.4 +11.1 
Kansas___--- esses +3.3 +3.0 
OE oe +6.4 +5.5 
Louisiana --__-- aientae +10.0 27.6 
ee ee ee ee ee +5.4 —2.2 
NON ie ote +9.0 +4.8 
Massachusetts-_--.--.-.--- +6.7 +2.1 
ene ee +3.8 +14.3 
CO +5.9 +2.3 
Mississippi_....-.....- . +.2 —.5 
i eS +5.4 +5.2 
a ar ree +4.1 +.8 
Nebraska....-.--.--- +3.9 +.2 
| er +3.5 | +13.9 
New Hampshire---_--_-- +6.3 —3.2 
pee SON ooe5cciccs 3k +7.8 +10.6 
New Mexico-_-_----- +7.9 +36.0 
eo.) ey ene +7.4 +.2 
North Carolina meee +5.9 +3.5 
North Dakota.......-.-- +3.6 +9.7 
Ohio -_-- etal tek Sade +6.6 +2.8 
Oklahoma.-. aoe: eae +5.4 +.8 
ae ee Ee Spe +6.7 +13.7 
Pennsylvania. -....-.....- +7.0 +2.6 
Rhode Island __-.--_----- +5.2 +1.3 
South Carolina_...-.....- +3.3 —4.5 
South Dakota-_....-.-.--- +8.3 +1.5 
gS eee eee +5.8 —14.1 
i i ae ee . +6.1 4+-3.8 
OO ae ee +7.4 —4.0 
ioc <a +6.3 —2.7 
io. SESS E Ree eee | +8.6 —5.5 
Washington...-...._...- +4.5 +8.1 
West Virginia_- +10.6 —.4 
Wisconsin___.---- ow +7.7 (7) , 
Wyoming_.....--.--- +7.1 +4.5 


Expenditures from State and local funds 
for assistance 


ee ee Se 
: | 
Per $100 of personal income 





Per 


Percentage | inhabitant, 








—— —s change, 1956-57 
1955-56 1956-57 | 1956-57 from 
| 1955-56 
$0. 46 $0.45 —2.2 $8.67 
37 -41 +10.8 5.10 
42 38 —9.5 6.45 
42 41 —2.4 4.47 
t . 60 —7.¢ 14.48 
1.61 1.43 —11.2 26.58 
4] 235 —14.6 9.34 
15 15 4—,1 4.34 
16 -16 4—.7 3.74 
31 .29 —6.5 5.12 
41 -41 4—.5 75 
38 32 —15.8 5.90 
49 4 —10.2 6.97 
16 13 —6.5 10. 26 
23 one —4.3 4.37 
52 -55 +5.8 9.13 
61 .60 —1.6 10.07 
31 -3l 4{—.§8 4.09 
1.04 1.20 +15. 4 17.38 
51 47 —7.8 7.88 
14 13 —7.1 2.47 
81 ef —4.9 
39 43 +10.3 
72 70 —2.8 
3 35 4— 8 a 
13 53 4—,1 a 
61 59 | —3.3 - 06 
40 39 —2.5  f 
33 36 +9.1 8.71 
44 4() —9,1 <2. 
19 20 +5.3 4.84 
3 4 +25.7 6.5 
4 43 —6.5 10. 26 
25 24 —4.0 3.19 
.69 .73 +5.8 9.94 
.39 37 —5.1 8.00 
1.34 1,28 —4,5 19.94 
. 5 60 +7.1 11.39 
20 .28 —3.4 5.58 
.61 .59 —3.3 11.77 
.28 25 —10.7 2.58 
. 54 -50 —7.4 6.69 
28 -23 —17.9 3.02 
.29 .29 4—2.1 4.86 
OF ol —10.5 8.33 
41 oad —9.8 6.10 
.10 .08 —20.0 1.39 
1.02 1.06 +3.9 21.40 
.36 32 —11.1 4.59 
54 .50 —7.4 9.29 
3 42 —2.3 " 7.92 





1 Expenditures are for fiscal years 1955-56 and 
1956-57 and exclude amounts spent for administra- 
tion; they are related respectively to personal 
income for calendar years 1955 and 1956. 

2 Data on income for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands not available. 


3 Data for general assistance expenditures esti- 


mated. 
4 Computed from unrounded ratios. 
5 Reporting of general assistance 
incomplete. 
6 Expenditures for all programs partly estimated. 
7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


expenditures 


Social Security 











jurisdictions combined climbed to a 
peak of $325 billion in 1956—a rise 
of 6.9 percent from the amount a 
year earlier—and all States shared in 
the increase (table 2). Personal in- 
come rose by at least 5 percent in 38 
States; the largest increase (14.3 per- 
cent) occurred in Delaware. 


Table 2.—Number of States with 
specified change in personal income 
and in expenditures for public as- 
sistance from State and local funds, 
1956-57 from 1955-56 

















Change in assist- 
Increase | 22ce expenditures 
Percentage in from State and 
change personal local funds 
me eae 
Increase | D ecrease 
Total number 

of States..... 0 35 15 
gn RTP Pee 2 12 6 
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As a result of the upward shifts in 
personal income and either smaller 
proportionate increases—or decreases 
—in assistance payments, all but 10 
States exerted less fiscal effort in 
1956-57 than in 1955-56. Declines in 
effort ranged from less than 24 per- 
cent in 10 States to 20 percent in 
Virginia, which was one of the nine 
States in which fiscal effort decreased 
by 10 percent or more. As might be 
expected, the largest decreases in the 
ratio of State-local expenditures to 
personal income occurred for the 
most part in the 15 States that spent 
ess from State and local funds in 
1956-57 than in the preceding year. 
In contrast, in the four States with 
the largest upward shifts in the non- 
Federal share of assistance payments, 
the effort exerted was at least 10 
percent greater than in 1956-57. Fis- 
cal efforts in New Mexico increased 
by more than a fourth. The number 
of States making specified percent- 
age changes in fiscal effort from 
1955-56 to 1956-57 is as follows: 


RN A oie eR StI ae 10 
SB sire Pee tisOe . est 40 
ee av ENG 00d SOUS ieee ee theese 10 
Oc Wie cennt is kdb ad eeeseues eects 9 
WOOP. 4 ede d REC ie Siete se eskcudeees een 7 
CRP CUAL 6s ob a08 bbs) 0656 We cetawes 5 
Re CE WES ik ov ci cake ctkcdwsavcc cee 9 
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The States varied widely in their 
efforts to finance public assistance in 
1956-57. For every $100 of personal 
income, for example, Colorado, the 
highest State, spent $1.43 in State- 
local funds—almost 18 times the 8 
cents spent by Virginia, the lowest 
State. Expenditures for assistance 
payments from State and local funds 
amounted to less than 30 cents per 
$100 of personal income in almost one- 
fourth of the States and to 90 cents 
or more in four States. The number 
of States spending specified amounts 
of State and local funds per $100 of 
personal income is as follows: 


ke OR ee rere ere 12 
SE QE hoi sv dctneparedradosemvunakeaes 10 
PE GEE nap cccacdscedcccuecedes cs tus 11 


50-69 cents 
TI o.0 «nan thin hill 440s W aan eee 3 
90 cents or more 


The fiscal effort exerted by a State 
to support public assistance is direct- 
ly related to its expenditure per in- 
habitant from State and local funds. 
If two States are selected at random, 
the chances are almost 6 to 1 that 
the State with the higher expenditure 
per inhabitant from State and local 
funds will also make the greater fiscal 
effort. In view of the close relation- 
ship between per capita expenditures 
for assistance from State and local 
funds and fiscal effort, it is not sur- 
prising that Colorado spent the most 
($26.58) per inhabitant from State 
and local funds and Virginia the least 


Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance from State and local funds 
in relation to personal income, by State, fiscal year 1956-57 




















RANK IN 
AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 1956 PER PERCENT OF 1956 PERSONAL INCOME 
30 25 20 15 10 5 0 CAPITA oO 05 1.0 Ss 2.0 
— —__—— INCOME —— pene 
U.S. AVERAGE 
COLO 20 
OKLA 37 
| LA 39 
WASH 13 
MASS 9 
N. DAK 42 
MINN 26 | 
KANS. 29 
| CALIF. 4 
OREG 17 | 
| MONT. 21 
R 1 14 
iowa 31 
| MO 22 
} UTAH 34 | 
| S. DAK 43 
wis ig | 
| MAINE 30 
| N. MEX 38 
IDAHO 36 | | 
Lt 7 
MICH 10 | 
| NY 6 | 
wy 18 
ALA 47 
ARK 49 | 
} GA 4! 
N.H 23 | 
NEBR 35 
ARIZ 27 
| VT 33 
| OHIO ti 
| NEV 5 } 
| MISS 50 | 
CONN 2 | 
HAWAII 24 } 
| Ww. VA 40 } 
KY 44 
FLA 25 
TEX 28 
PA 15 
SC 48 
| NC 46 
} TENN 45 | 
INO 16 | 
| } NJ 3 
| | 0¢ 8 
DEL ' 
MD 12 | 
vA 32 
- | 
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($1.39), since Colorado and Virginia 
were also the highest and lowest 
States, respectively, with respect to 
fiscal effort. Colorado was one of 13 
States that spent more than $10.00 
per inhabitant from State and local 
funds, and Virginia was one of 14 
States spending less than $5.00 per 
capita. 

The accompanying chart indicates 
that there is little relationship be- 
tween a State’s fiscal effort and its 
income position as measured by per 
capita income. Of the 25 States that 
rank in the top half with respect to 
fiscal effort, 13 were above and 12 
were below the median State with 
respect to per capita income. Of the 
12 States that exerted the greatest 
fiscal effort in 1956-57, two were 
among the 12 highest States in per 
capita income and five others were 
also above the median State in per 
capita income; the remaining five 
States in this group had per capita 
incomes less than the median for the 
Nation, and two were among the 12 
States with the least economic re- 
sources. Similarly, in the 12 States 
that made the least fiscal effort to 
support public assistance, per capita 
incomes were above the median in 
seven States and below it in five 
States. Four of the States making 
low effort were among the wealthiest 
in the country, however, and three 
had low incomes per capita. 

The lack of a clear-cut relationship 
between fiscal effort and per capita 
income stems in part from the fact 
that the ability to finance public as- 
sistance varies directly with per cap- 
ita income, but the need for assist- 
ance varies inversely with per capita 
income. The lowest-income States, 
for example, have the least amount 
of fiscal resources to support public 
assistance but have the greatest need 
for assistance. The high-income 
States, on the other hand, have more 
resources with which to aid recipients 
but generally have the least need for 
assistance. 

Variations in the scope of the pro- 
grams that the States have chosen to 
set up also affect the total amount 
spent for assistance and, hence, the 
fiscal effort made by the individual 
States. The relative stringency of 
such eligibility requirements as lien 
laws and maximums on the amount 
of income and resources that an ap- 
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plicant may possess and still be eligi- 
ble for assistance affect the propor- 
tion of the population that will qual- 
ify for assistance. In addition, the 
level of the assistance standard, 
coupled with State maximums on the 
individual assistance payment or 
other reductions in tlh: amount of 
budgeted need that can be met from 
the assistance payment, affects the 
size of the average payment per re- 
cipient. The impact of variations in 
average payments and_ recipient 
rates (the proportion of the popula- 
tion aided) upon assistance payments 
from State-local funds may be illus- 
trated by a comparison of the low- 
income States that made high effort 
and the high-income States that 
made comparatively low effort dur- 
ing the year. 

Louisiana and North Dakota, low- 
income States, supported public as- 
sistance at a level higher than might 
be expected from their income posi- 
tions. Louisiana’s assistance expendi- 
tures were large primarily because 
of high recipient rates and average 
payments in the middle range. In 
North Dakota, expenditures for as- 
sistance from State and local funds 
were large in relation to personal in- 
come because high or greater-than- 
average payments to recipients were 
generally combined with recipient 
rates that were near the median for 
the Nation. 

In contrast, Delaware, the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, and New 
Jersey made less fiscal effort than 
might be expected from their high- 
income position. These jurisdictions 
had relatively restrictive eligibility re- 
quirements for assistance and, as a 
result, generally aided a compara- 
tively small proportion of their popu- 
lation—especially of the aged popula- 
tion. In addition, a relatively high 
proportion of the aged population in 
Delaware and New Jersey receive 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits and in the District of Columbia, 
benefits under the civil-service re- 
tirement system; need for old-age as- 
sistance is thereby reduced. Average 
payments to recipients were com- 
paratively high in New Jersey, but 
they were usually either near the 
median or toward the lower end of 
the middle range in the other three 
States. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
In thousands; data corrected to May 6, 1958] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 


































































































Monthly retirement and : : . Tem- 
~~ disability benefits | Survivor benefits porary 
ae eae disability Rail- 
Year ar ' , : _ = —— 7 a id 
2 arty ‘ota P a ; ; under et- nem- 
month i ~~ Monthly Lump-sum Rafiroad State erans’ | ploy- 
Senta’ in rarer Veter- ——_—___— = = : - - Unem laws 10 legis- ment 
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Act ment mis. minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment ance Cale 
: ‘Act sion? | tration Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other & Insur- Act ® 19 
, = Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 19 
Act ® sion ? tion * Act ® 16 
Number of beneficiaries - 
1957 > 
ee éae tied 448.1 265.8 2,773.3 2,535.7 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 12.6 1,500.4 61.7 67.9 ~ 
Arts... z $51.1 268.0 2,782.5 219.6 88.5 (2 12.8 1,310 51.1 57.9 i 
May... 153.0 271.0 2,789.3 2 220. 1 90.0 (12). 13.0 1,199.4 40.4 49.0) 1 
_.. eee 3 . 454.7 274.0 2,796.5 133 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 12.5 1,171.6 40.2 39.7 “ 
July... 456.1 | 276.8 | 2,802.4) 2,655.8 | 221.6 92.5 (12) 12.4 1,061.4 41.1) 42.0 “* 
August.__- 456.0 | 279.9 2,807.0 | 2,678.5 2.2 92.6 12.2 1,021.9 49.7) 50.7 
September_|___ x 458.3 283. 1 2,808.0 2,691.6 4 93.4 | 1,175.8 12.7 975.0 38.7 42.6 4 
October...|.-.--...-.- 160.9 | 286.2 2,812.3) 2:719.5| 224.5 95.0 | (12) 12.8 1,020. 1 28.5| 83.4 -~ 
November. = 4652.1 289.2 2,817.6 2,741.0 224.8 95.6 (22 7.4 12.1 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 . 
December. : 4652.7 292.3 2,819.3 2,774.2 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 1,638.9 45.5 102. 2 I 
1958 
January 3 8,415.3 463.1 295.3 2,822.7 2, 789.5 97.2 (12 50. 4 12.9 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
February 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 | 2,814.5 98.0 7.4 13.0 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 . 
March 8,619.5 167.4 300.7 2,826.8 | 2,841.2 99.4 64.7 13.4 2,965.9 95.5 | 143.7 re 
t 
Amount of benefits ! tha 
ae $1,183,462 $17,150 \$114,166 { $62,019 $6,371 8 ee $105, 696 $518,700 
7 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 23,644 1,559 111,799 344,321 
a 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 39, 52% 1,603 111,193 344,084 ; 
\, ae 911,696 92,943 25,795 72,961 5,152 Uf a naeenee 116,133 79,643 ig 
1944 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 73,451 1,765 144,302 ‘ 62,385 $4,215 u is 
Ce Eee 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 99,651 ty. 254, 238 445,866 126,630 2,359 : 
=. 5,135,413 222 , 320 149,188 94,585 27 ,933 1,817 " 333,040 1,094,850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
4,658 , 540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 149,179 . é 382,515 $11,368 776,165 970,542 39,401 
ee 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 171,837 $918 | 413,912 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
1949 5,613,168 437 ,420 40,893 | 158,973 196 , 586 5 4,317 | 477,406 30,103 1,737,279 430,194 103,596 
1950 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 276,945 43,884 8,409 491,579 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 7 
1951 2 : 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 006 , 803 49,527 14,014 519,398 26, 297 840,411 . 20,217 
5062......- 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 591,504 74,085 19,986 572,983 34,689 998 , 237 41,793 ul 
953... 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 743,536 83,319 27 613,475 45,150 962,221 46,084 ! 
1054_ = g. 2,697 , 982 428 900 | 298.126 879,952 93,201 32 628,801 49,173 2,026,866 107,666 157,088 
1955_....../10,2 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 ,ol5 (1,107,541 | 121,847 39 688 426 51,945 1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
Yt 4,361,231 490,445 400,647 2,101,798 1,244,073 | 133,171 19, 699 , 204 49,538 1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1957_- 13,559,732 |5,744,490 | 538,501 474,841 2,173,029 1,520,749 | 143,826 58, 754,975 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1957 
March -| 1,049,807 398 084 42,958 37 , 881 177,105 113,903 11,389 4,666 60,149 12,424 3,850 3,698 168 , S41 5 886 8,§ 
 , 1,053 ,073 414,809 43,291 38,131 177 , 205 115,887 11,453 4,719 59, 402 13,396 4,475 3,594 154,329 5,155 7 
ae 1,057,617 427 , 303 $3,521 38 ,823 177,612 117,591 11,506 4,762 59, 539 13,082 1,372 3,41t 145,657 4,222 6,2 
June 1,039,946 435,378 43,714 39,160 176,079 9 , 254 11,579 4,807 59,025 11,678 3,905 3,003 123,540 3,710 5,109 
July 1,071, 289 448 954 43,856 39,613 180,180 120,657 11,628 4,874 64,310 10,486 3,804 3,298 4,539 4,960 
August 1,070,527 454,917 $3,870 40,376 179,483 121,837 11,678 4,934 64,060 8 , 606 3, 587 4,780 4,406 6,660 
September. 1,072,401 461,164 44,111 41,184 179,374 122,847 11,762 5,009 64,033 11,406 3,921 4,783 3,793 5,689 
October__.| 1,118,812 467 ,838 44,402 41,804 190,656 124,397 11,839 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 73 5,476 3,014 7,332 
November_| 1,130,181 472 987 $4,540 42 058 190,658 125, 73: 11,879 5,127 68,073 11,672 3,962 4,909 3,104 8,852 
December.| 1,217,245 | 477,924 | 44,614 | 42,565 190,904 | 12 11,943 5,178 | 68,162 | 12,449 4,243 5,550 4,574 | 14,498 
L958 
January 1,336,793 482,596 44,690 43,305 191,698 128,559 12,029 5,34 68 ,854 10,172 4,098 5,383 313,012 6,925 | 20,127 
February... 1,352,024 489 855 44,954 43,447 191,325 129,948 12,095 5,365 68,725 11,503 4,201 3,786 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March... 1,420,483 497 ,971 45,247 44,316 191,893 131,441 12,171 5,511 68,922 12,995 4,797 4,060 370,248 9,285 | 21,626 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, in- 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’’ benefits); cludes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning Dec. as agents of the Federal Government. 
1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
utory payments made under the Panama Cana] Construction Annuity Act. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
8 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 12 Not available. 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’”’ benefits; partly estimated. both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment al- 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. lowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance 
6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual) basis 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 
tepresents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 


|An 


Wage and 
disbursements? 


Total Civilian 











Beginning 195 xclude 


A it 


Calendar ye 
P $49,818 $49, 2 $35 , DOM 
1941 a sith cc 62,086 60, 22 15, 28t 
1942. 82,109 75,941 7 , Got 
43 105,619 91, 486 69,379 
1944 117,016 96 983 73 , O64 
145 117,563 95,744 71,317 r 
} 1v4e . 111.866 104,048 79,003 7 } 
| 1947 122,843 118,775 O88 77. 
| Y48 135,142 131,1 ] SY2 77.7 
1949 134,379 130,131 99 , 64 76. ¢ 
1954 146, 526 141 109, 439 77 
| 1951 170,776 162, 13¢ 131 , O04 80.8 
5 184,947 174,4 143 ,00 $2.0 
197 , 363 187 ,02 l 000 82.9 
2 154.000 83.0 
4 169,000 s4 
227 , 237 217 184, OU sit 
l ‘ 
nuary-Mar 1,6 44, 00 85.3 38,715 
\ I-June 53,632 44, Of S2 40 , 360 
September 5 335 : ( 83.1 i 7 
) er-Decemt BT | 00! Sf $4,127 
1957 
nuary-Marcl 7,890 55,483 § , 004 ° S82. ' 41,729 
] ¢ 4,243 56 R11 i S2. 4 $2,926 
ily-s emt 2 61,147 8, OY MA So. 4 43,377 
Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- cultural labor, now reported only « 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1954 the Armed Forces; s¢ otnote 6. 
nary Includes a small ount of taxable 
Wages and salaries paid in cash and kind in continental] Unit States ning 1947, includes temporary disability insura 
in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total w 
! bonus payments newly covered under 1956 I lation. 
laxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified px Source: Data on 1 e and salary disbt 
‘| ‘cludes earnings of selfx mployed persons, who have been covered sil nomics, Department of Comme ree: pay! 


wages 
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by specified period, 1940-57) 
ounts In 


illions; corrected to May 14, 1958] 


Payrolis 


’ covered by— 


Old-age and survivors 


insurance 


State unemployment 
insurance 


Percent of 
Amount civilian wages Amount 
and salaries 


civilian 





Percent of 


ind salaries 








reports Oi administrative agencies 


65.7 
69.7 
a 
71 

79 0 
69.4 
70.3 
, f) 
73 

71.9 
—") ( 
(aed 
73.9 
j } 
ni ] 


rsement 


) 
IS 





Railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance 5 


Percent of 
civilian wages 
ind salaries 


Amount 








$2, 4.6 
2,697 4.5 
3,394 4.5 
4, 4.5 
4,52: 4.7 
4,55 4.7 
4,883 4.7 

113 4.3 
539 4.2 
5,133 3.9 
5,327 3.8 

6,101 3.8 
6,185 3.5 
6,147 3.3 
5,630 3.0 
5,801 2.9 
6,203 2.9 
1,527 3.0 
1,550 2 
1,550 2.8 
1,576 2.8 
1,503 pay 
1,541 2.7 
1,591 AE 





sis. Beginning 1957, 


includes 


Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 


ages and salaries; Armed Forces 


from Office of Business Eco 


“overed by selected programs from 
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Table 3.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1955-58 


months ende 
March 195¢ 
March 1957. 
March 1958 


March 
April_- 
M iy 
June 
July_- 
August 
Septem ber 
October . 
November. 
December 


January 
February 
March -- 


1 Represents contributions of employees, 
in employments covered by old-age, 


deposits in the trust fund by States under 


ments. 


2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 
3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 


retirement and disability fund. 


4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


employers, and the self-employed 
survivors, and disability insurance (begin- 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 
voluntary coverage 
beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjust- 


{In thousands 





agreements; 
Act. 





and interest collected from employers and, in 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. 
» Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Re i ent, disability i Irviv Un mp I 
Fed ] I 
on t Fede | Xt State Federal ur Railroad un- 
civil-service 4, A : employment employment 
contrib = peers tant heres woes 
rem Disability ? c ) contributions ! contributions 
), 442,370 = cas $3808 , 207 $634,323 $1,328,722 $324,656 $34,043 
6, 539,849 $337 , 199 1,171,155 616, 021 7,127 30,034 77,5058 
, 294,339 pes cae §60 575 473,948 Shit 5 316,818 18 7 
294 675 ee ek 1,005,010 465.900 1,032,742 325,538 56,671 
NS, 408 lescaktenwa : 911,825 $44,930 1,016, 222 331.3 72,937 
572, 3 65,79 665 49 S61 15,155 10, 166 11,402 
632,91 31,249 $ 14,939 169,528 1,511 562 
141,249 122,338 67 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
471,013 65,737 3 52,048 12,409 1,586 8,577 
365 R82 38,768 1 19,359 173,916 T54 765 
829 053 112,664 7 7 83,581 283 S05 SS2 11,065 
433.600 54,899 102, 7 53,858 10,495 623 2,650 
341,408 34,791 118,47 30,740 116,175 726 S10 
626,362 80,422 100,752 68 , 79 195,684 739 10,173 
345,063 42,822 123 ,493 49,177 12,067 OS7 13,830 
267 ,657 36,189 121,885 78,772 53,272 532 
886, 551 119,443 113,282 136,658 269 , 024 7.935 
598,151 74,963 103 ,610 8,651 4,01 15,176 


3 jurisdictions, contributions 


Data reported by State agencies. 


6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-58! 


Perioc Invested in 


Total U.S. Gov- 
isset ernment 
ecurities 3 
Cumulative, January 
1936-March 1958_- $8 , 320,53 $8 , 257,519 
Calendar year: 
1956 9,069,279 9,061,089 
1957 9,108,651 9,098 ,092 
Fiscal year 
1955-5 8,794,426 8,701,480 
1956 9,062, 665 8 975.667 
1957 
January-March 8,847,698 8,781,609 
April-June 9,062,665 8,975,667 
July-September 9,223,718 9,157,033 
October-December-.- --_- 9,108,651 9,098 ,092 
1958 
January-March......-.- 8 320, 531 8,257,519 


1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlic 
ethods in source materials used. 
2 Total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets on a ledger 
suspense at the end of the period. in- 
ning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment account, under 
the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 


of differences in accounting n 


basis by the sum of items in transit o1 


time of purchase. 


4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


| * Includes transfers from State acco 


I iof period 2 state 


usand 


iccounts 


Cash Menoait Interest W po 

balances —s led draw Y: : od 
$4 3, $24,137,87 $2 298 ©§$18,963,558 * $7,904 
3,138 1,504,131 199, 597 1,399,095 8, 54 
8,316 1,547,133 220 , 398 1,744,111 8,64 
88 294 1 333,14 186 , 907 1, 286 , 964 8.2] 
$1,973 1,577,672 211,997 1,513,750 8,491 
5.666 250 . OF 2.805 501.431 8 347, 
81,973 506 , 317 3, 200 $15,455 8.491 
2,434 468 , 460 7,045 358,350 78,736 
8,316 322,29 7, 347 168 ,87 8,640, 
4,353 224 , 562 4,585 1,018, 261 7,904, 


r years bec 
§ Includes withdrawals o 





Be Act of 1954. 


Source: Unpublished Tr 
if 


Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 

Balance 

Interest With- ann gic 

Jeposits > ) 

: Deposi earned drawals at end ! 

period 
$4( $1.35. t $217 ,13 $1,356,787, 58 $213,915 
5 305 56,592 8,119 119,450 317,418 
19 85.672 7,405 148 , 225 262,270 
R87 31,233 §%,491 105,510 345,153 
S07 74,347 7,835 133, 1380 294,155 
744 16,398 1,890 39,965 295,741 
807 24,910 1,815 28,310 294,155 
, 158 22,032 1,893 30,000 288 , 081 
919 22,332 1,806 49,950 262,270 
$40 21,279 1,547 71,180 213,915 


account amounting to $107,161.000. 


{$79,169,000for temporary disability insurancebenefits. 
7 Includes transfers und 


er Employment Security Administrative Financing 


8 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 


1948. 
easury reports. 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and 


Period siaihdaasiatine 
1 transf 

Cumulative, January 1937—-Mar 1958 $53,311,572 
Fiscal year: 

1955-56 142,370 

1956 57 p S . —_ f Us 

onths ¢ nded 

March 1956... 4, 294 339 

March 1957 : 1,204 

March 1958 1,693,758 
\flarel) 79 203 
A pril_- 632,911 
May 1,141,24 
June ss . $71,013 
luly ‘ ae : RS2 
August — 8240 043 
September 133, COM 
October a 541,408 
Novembe (26 , 362 
December : 15,063 

19058 
January -. 7,657 
February RR6 ARI 
Marel _ 8 15] 
Cumulative, January 1957-March 1958 61 
Fiscal year 1956-57 
1957 

March : 4 i ; 65, 7 


April_- = — . 7 1,249 
May o< — . “ - = 122,3: 


pune 





July , 38 

August_.- neta ‘ —— ; 11 

September- a sce Sak 54 

(ee = ‘ e , eo $ 74] 

November q _ . ‘ &(0) 422 

December... .....-.s<aseds eens 2 12,822 
1958 


January ppetnne — ‘ 
February------ ; ao : 119,443 
March 





For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collecte 
1951, equals amounts appropriated ited tax c 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, 
tary coverage agreements. 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of empl 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Ret 
in 1951 and 1956. 

Represents net expendi 

1951, adjusted for reimburs 


(estim llections w 


retirement 
rement Act, 
administratior Bu zinning 


nts to trust fund of small 


ures for 







26 


beginning 


survivors insurance and disability 
1937-58 


period, 


insurance trust funds, by specified 


{In thousands] 





Interest 
received 2 


$4,786,667 
$94 889 
560, 558 
265 , 666 
303 , 500 


308 , 31] 


10,971 
15,843 





43 
298 


1s4 


January 
suitable 


it} 
iti 


deposits by States under volun- 
For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
Beginning 1952, includes 
yyee-tax overpayment. 
account 


under 
as amended 


November 


amounts for sales of 


Expenditures Assets at end of period 


























. . , nvestedin U.S. . 1m 
Benefit 4 dministra- I Gc - — ' Cash Total 
yvernme! 
payments tive expenses 3 nareatina 4 balances assets 
securities 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
$34,710,492 $1 , 227,244 $21 331,66 $828 , 837 $22,160,503 
5,360,813 124,339 550.078 22,593,109 
6,514,581 150,057 765,560 23,028,878 
»oro 13,091 21,100,754 577, 786 21,678,541 
662 107 , 69¢ 21,815, 258 688 , 668 22,503,927 
, 100 127,344 21,331, 66 828 ,837 22,160,503 
574,628 1,815,258 BRS . BHR 22 503,927 
646,696 21,424,200 1 22,493 , 388 
648 , 202 395 22,982,163 
640,021 ) 263,318 23,028,878 
625,719 1.969.878 
608 , 520 22.14 24 776,856 
626,766 1,878,841 903 , 304 
640 336 21,781,477 704 , 85¢ 
636,111 1 621.079 R50,814 
637 , 704 12,798 91,565,885 826 ,972 
632,608 5 764,490 22,014,075 
654,678 4 923,911 22,243,193 
680,659 5 828 837 22,160,503 
Disability insurance trust fun 
109,632 5S 789. 388 37,324 826,713 
ld H3 11,895 337 , 258 
> 219 109,600 
oe It 142,500 
le 
248 
48 
248 11,946 
15,7 an 649, 146 20, 440 669.585 
18,034 2 708 585 62 441 771,026 
19,193 264 789,388 37 , 324 §2t 








services. Beginning October 
preparations for construction 
ginning January 1957, 
trust funds. 

4 Includes accrued interest 
bonds at time of purchase. 

Revised to correspond with Fi 

the U.S. Government. 

6 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 


1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. Be- 


subject to subsequent adjustment between the two 





ind repayments on account of accrued interest on 


u Statement of Receipts a 


d Expenditures of 


Social Security 








Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the endof the 
month by type of benefit and by month, March 1957-March 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, March 1958! 


[In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 29, 1958] 


Total Old-age Wife’s or Child’s ? Widow's or Mother’s 














husband’s widower’s Parent’s Disability 3 
[tem ; - < ice aad ihe a * ~ = rei ae 
Num- Num- yum- y - 1m- 1m- ] n- N - 
: = Amount, *U ; Amount Num Amount Num Amount Nt Amount Nu! Amount Num Amount Num Amount 
er ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month: 
1957 
adhe ati 9,607.4 $511,987 5,390.3 $342,650 1,542.9 $52,513 1,371.4) $51,935 970.3 $48,919 $14,568 27.4; $1,402 
9,927.9 530,696 5,584.2 35 1,625.2) 55,453 1,392.6 7 989.5, 49,979 14,807 27.7 1,417 ma 
-,10,175.7 544,894 5,734.4 366,472, 1,684.1 57,519) 1,411.7 be 1,006.2 50,904 14,994 7.9 _ ae 
10,342.1 554,637) 5,832.3 373,230 1,719.0 58,749) 1,427.4 54,283 1,020.5) 51,707 15,224 28.1 1,445 
10,567.4 569,611! 5,913.0 379,047 1,743.6 59,640 1,440.1 54.862 1,032.9 2,406 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9| $6,730 
10,678.2 576,754 5,966.8 383,165 1,760.9 0,309 1,448.2) 55,281 1,043.8 3,025 15,585 Qn. 4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
10,791.5 584,010 6,029.4 387,759) 1,778.7 86 1,459.2) 55,846 1,055.0, 53,657 15,613 28.5 1,471 120.1 8,679 
10,924.3 592,236 6,098.4 392,769) 1,799.9 61,764 1,475.4 56,601 1,068.3 54,414 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
11,025.9 598,720 6,148.7) 396,494 1,814.5) 62,310 1,487.7 5 1,080.6 55,118 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5, 10,183 
11,128.9 605,455 6,197.5) 400,250, 1,827.0 62,802, 1,502.1 1,095.1 55,944 16,102 28.9 1,501 149.8 10,904 
1958 
January ...... 11,204.9 611,155 6,236.3 403,699 835.3 3,191 1,509.4) 58,365) 1,106.0 329.8! 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1} 11,621 
Fel ry- 11,322.1 619,803) 6,300.6) 409,358) 1.854.( 64,014 1,518.7 8,858) 1,119.5 é 331.4 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9} 12,397 
M 11,460.6 629,412) 6,380.2 415,822 87 64,908 1,531.9) 59,485) 1,132.1 58 , 068 334.5) 16,523 29.1 1,514 177.6) 13,091 
AY 1, Marcel 8 * 214 075 109.5 8.006 37.9 1.367 25.4 997 18.3 1,002 7.6 425 an 16 15.0} 41,263 
Fe explanation the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletii Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for A 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. * Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit 
ing January 1957, includes henefits payable to disabled persons aged or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
1S or over Whose disability began before 18S and who are dependent ldrer the Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 
of é sed or reti worker 


Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability in- 
surance benefits! in current-payment status, by indication of offset,? and of completely offset benefits in force, 
at the end of the month, July 1957-March 1958 








( A pr. 29, 1958 
I ( ent s Benefits 
. 7 in force with 
complete 
\ t cot D l ofcet offset 

" - ae 

4 verage 4 verage 

P a : Avera rag 

A \ verage Average arts thix 

: Hei, monthly monthly 

™ ( \ . 

Number : me, be int Number amount 

i + . 
" me bdetore 
pay offset offset 
1957 
July xs 1), 888 $74.0 EQ] 81.207 a0. 4 5 5 ERG. 84 4,122 $765.98 
Au 109,937 72.12 8 30.4 5 20), 82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
Se ). 14] 4 81 80. 44 ] 21.03 S7 . 8,442 76. 6 
Oct 131,134 tee s 2 s al 1S 2 19 is 57 76.63 
Nov I 140,504 42.47 8 5 RO. 4 g 21. 3 S IRR 76.79 
D 149,850 72.7 s RO. 4¢ 2 21.4 87. 24 0.996 76.84 
1958 
159,088 7 81 0. 49 21.4 87.2 11,489 76.89 
Fe 168 ,916 7 5 8 80.6 20.78 21.68 7.39 11,058 76. 62 
N 177.62 73.7 8 7 1 RO.7 9 S 21.85 Q7 12.538 76.9 
Payable to disabled work i 4 t bl Veterans Administration for a service. 
2 A disability insurance be pay le ker c é f enef 
Lv c“men’s compensation benefit or another Federal t 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability 
mother’s? monthly benefits awarded, January-December 1957 


M 
; 1 

July-September 
October-December 


I ay ible to d 
Payable to a wif 


re at least one « 


] 
isabied Cc! 








1ded in tables 9 and 10; 
Childhood disabili 
Child of 
I retired 
worker 
2 2 17,333 
{ 1,933 
3,851 
217 7, ott 
6,98 4,20 
ildre ( ove 
nother « solely be se she had in 
iad i child age s ver; € ides a wife or 


insurance: 


eorrected to 


data 


Child of 
deceased 
worker 
12,179 
1,611 
2,915 
4,871 
=o9 


ther benef 


in her care. 


Apr. 30, 19 


4 | 


} 


Mother’s ? 


Widow 


mother 


nd nondisabl 


Divoreed 
wife 

14 
my 
$4i 
SH4 
4s2 

i 1 childr 


Number of childhood disability! and allied wife’s or 


Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, for selected types of bene- 
fit, 1950-57 


Year and quarter ! 


January-March_----_-- 
April-June____._..__-- 
July-September ---_- 
October-December _- 


1955 


January-March 
ool 
July-September -------- 
October-December 


1956 


January-March 
April-June___- 
July-September --_-_- 
October-December --- 


1957 


January-March 
April-June _-____- 
July-September--------- 
October-December -. 


rected to Apr. 3 








Wi I S 
1 Aged Hus Your rnd 

! wife ban wife Total 

162.768 152,310 R19 9 646 122,641 
228 , 887 193 , 96F 3,077 31,544 230 , 50 

177,707 161,98 2,007 13,715 183 ,345 
246,856 225,617 2,992 18 , 247 212,178 
236 , 764 214,851 2,61¢ 19,297 212,79 

288 ,915 263,816 3,407 21,692 238 , 795 
384 , 562 361,391 3 ) 20,162 211,783 
578 ,016 537 ,368 4, 268 36, 380 313,162 
59,037 53,539 62¢ 52,257 
64, 266 58,106 768 56,167 
55,495 50,308 658 49,217 
57 , 966 52,898 534 55,155 
75,936 70,347 672 4,917 

86,914 79 097 1,131 6,686 

67 ,324 61,018 890 5,416 

58,741 53,354 714 4,673 

59,905 54,611 657 4,637 52,382 
73,641 | 66,976 827 5,838 60,706 
87,051 80,490 R24 5,737 55,098 
163 ,965 159,314 701 3,950 43,597 
151,509 143,841 903 6,765 65,681 
226 , 371 211,044 1,634 13,693 94,029 
100,944 91,852 901 8,191 72,626 
99,192 90,631 830 7,731 80,826 


, 1958] 


f Child of 
deceased 


worker 


25,495 
40,958 
94,695 
33,5868 
35,938 
40,402 
37 , 900 
82,056 


97,146 
189, 542 
158 ,650 
178,310 
176,858 
198 ,393 
173,883 
231,106 


8 ,922 43 ,335 
10,224 45,943 
8 ,397 40,820 
8,395 46,760 
9,262 41,285 
12,485 54,890 
10,068 51,467 
8,587 50,751 
8,825 43 ,557 
11,203 49 ,503 
10,354 44,744 
7,518 36,079 


14,429 
28 ,937 
21,192 


17,498 


51,252 
65,092 
51,434 
63,328 


140,624 
253 , 524 
244,604 


29,091 
31,480 


31,845 
35, 271 
33,842 


152,566 


72,076 
65,857 
48 ,603 
58,068 





1 Quarterly data for 1950-53 were presented in the Bulletin for June 1955, p. 26. 
2 Wives aged 65 or over, and wives aged 62-64 with no entitled children. 
3 Wives under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children. 


28 


4 Beginning January 1957, includes childhood disability 


persons aged 18 or over. 


W 





29 003 


28/071 


idow 


39,186 


34,314 
36,559 
34,770 
34,630 


ver Total 

63 41,101 
267 78 ,323 
310 64.875 
399 71,945 
100 70,775 
351 76,018 
333 67,475 
461 88,179 
SS 17,634 
114 18,464 
106 16,265 
g2 18,412 

| 

75 15,917 
104 21,263 
&5 19,631 
87 19,207 
76 16,587 
S4 19,224 
82 17,748 
91 13,896 
97 19,890 
150 24,645 
107 18,849 
107 | 24,795 





ler wile 


17,617 
18,448 
16,242 
18,392 


15,905 
21,238 
19,600 
19,184 





19,878 
24,624 
18,831 
24,774 


12 
21 
18 
21 








benefits payable 


Social Security 


to 











Tab 


be 
oj 


July 
Oct 


Jani 
Apr 

July 

Oct 


Ap! 
July 
Oct 


Apr 
July 
Oct 





Table 10.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
of lump-sum death payments, 1940-58 





























( rect to Apr. 30, 1958] 
Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 
Ye rand ¢ r ‘ . 
\ W idow’s Number Number of 
Total Old Cc a I M S Di lity of lecease 
widow payments vorkers 
34,555 382 4.600 Aa R52 75 61,080 
36,213 75,619 11.020 272 90,941 
42 33,250 77,384 14,774 103 , 332 
1G 31, olf 85,61! 19,576 122,185 
194 40.349 99 676 24,759 161.869 
H 63,068 127,514 29,844 178,813 
: 8,515 114,875 o8 823 179,588 
447 94,189 115,754 45,249 1s] 2 
14S 98 554 118,955 55,667 200,090 
4Y 117 , 35¢ 118,922 62,928 202,154 
v5 162,768 122,641 66,735 20), 411 
941 ] 228 887 230, 500 89,591 : 414,470 
1952 ] 177,707 183,345 92,302 3,86 $37 , 896 
l } l 246, S5t 212,178 112, S6¢€ 3, G4 511,986 
j @ 236,764 212, 79 128 ,026 70,77 3,461 516,158 
‘ 1L.f IRR OLA 938 .795 140,624 76.018 3.538 566. S30 
l $84, 562 111,783 253 , 524 67,475 3,919 572, 291 546,984 
2 78.016 13,162 44 604 88.179 4,583 178,824 718.6 689.275 
1954 
l Marc 346,440 7.53 37 52,257 9 091 17,634 890 136,587 131,749 
Al yun 380,542 209, 20 64 , 266 56,167 31,480 18,464 964 145,660 140,211 
July—se ember 326,154 176,190 55,4 49,217 8 177 16, 265 810 127,417 122,338 
October-Decembe 348 597 176.989 7 G6 55.155 39.278 18.412 707 126,677 121 , 864 
QF 
396,719 219, 209 75, 93¢ 34,389 15,917 721 127 , 64¢ 22, 660 
“ 504,709 291 , 587 86,914 36, 663 21,263 907 16. s2 159,272 
402,163 217,849 67,324 34,855 19,631 YoY 149,649 143 , 806 
I 354, 182 181 , 238 58,741 34,717 19,207 941 147 , 235 141 ,092 
it) 
346,713 185, 202 +O 2,382 31,845 16,587 792 140,862 135,218 
413,242 223 , 469 73,641 60,706 35,27 19,244 911 162,620 155, 268 
43 S03 244 , 225 87,051 55,098 33,842 17,748 839 149,594 142,149 
er 656 , 538 281,137 163 , 965 43,597 152,566 13, 89¢ 1,377 119,215 114,349 
1957 
January-Mar 659,108 348,707 151,509 65,681 72,076 19,890 2 ae 173,108 166,199 
April-June 950,330 538,103 °%. 371 94.029 65,857 24.645 1,325 J a 198 ,975 190,089 
July-September 641,756 264 , 506 0) 944 72,626 48 ,603 18,849 962 135.266 158 ,649 152,011 
October-December... 581 , 223 273,733 99,192 80,826 58,068 24,795 1,051 43,558 187 ,933 180,976 
1958 
January-March 546, 939 263 , 434 15,843 67 ,603 54,359 20,612 817 44,271 179,534 72,541 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent chili 


p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bu 
for March 1954, p, 29. 
2? Beginning January 195 
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lletin for M irch 


7, includes benefits payable to disabled 
pay 


1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in 
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pe 


Bulletin 


rsons 
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dre 


1 dece 


ised 


or 


reti 


n of As 1 worker. 
Monthly benefits to disabled 


workers age 


50-64. 
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Table 11.—Employment security: 


Total 332, 


Region I 


Connecticut 5 


l ; 5,736 
Maine 79 
Massachusetts 10,307 
New Hampshire 594 
Rhode Island G78 
Vermont 667 

Region II 

New Jersey 7,698 





New York 57,319 
Puerto Ric 2,444 
Virgin Island — 178 
Region III 
Delaware 32¢ 
District ( a4 
Marylar 
North ( n 
Pennsy! 
Virgir 
West \ 
R nIy 
Alaban 132 
F lorid 15,158 
Georgia 6,956 


Mississip 357 
South ¢ 
tesa 
Region V: 
Kentucky 2 
Michigat f 
Ohio 


Region V1 


Iilinois 13,272 
Indian 
Minnesot 4, H24 
Wiisconsi! 4.11 
Region VII 
low 5,022 
Kar r 7 
\lissou } s4 
\ wre ) Zt 
~ it! iD ; 
, vy 
Region VII 
Ar nsas 1.57 
La I 5 
O} i S248 
Tex , 
Region 1X 
C 204 
M tar is] 
. L¢ 2 43 
l 1.9 
\ t 





5 te) 
2,34 
Includes data for the Federal 
program, administered by the S 
2 Excludes transitional claims 
Total, part-total, and partia 
4 Not S r voided t fit « 





Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, March 1958! 


Weeks of unemploy- 






































I 1ims ment covered by 
continued claims 
Women Total Women 
795 17,789 | 13,684,722 3, 759,003 
98 2 10,697 256 ,056 90 ,003 
15,80 7,927 96 , 427 30,015 
71,229 34.445 496 005 177,736 
10,360 1,778 51,614 17,893 
18,68 10 114,538 51,265 
2,02 iol 29,075 8,617 
S4, 36, 988 22,640 236 803 
251, 5t 4,954 1,5 584,062 
s 214 7, 264 2,365 
( 6 6 
1 4 SHO 27.605 
$ ) 1,314 42,395 
93 6,617 192,858 
is 21,805 267 , 166 
188.14 3.312 1,410,053 
1s 4,007 140,417 
D 1.673 200 . 440 
21,133 4,400 194,127 
25,719 6,848 133,610 
25 34 1565 202,583 
11,42 3,053 103 , 504 
13,8 1,741 96,469 
2 7Y 8,034 275,717 
9 R $ 408 F 
l tt 21,202 l 17 
is 179 
ri 29,74 755,632 231 , 202 
2 1] 3 361,957 89 SOY 
2? 7 243,316 $2,806 
t, 949 7,522 237,275 62,497 
7 } 2,184 23,3 
l +4 18,00 
}2 } 14.343 69,0. 
6 13,603 
23 1 
274 3 164 
2,218 21,963 
18,511 
3,02 27,754 
8,92 63,520 
67,153 12.10 
“Thy 69,025 , 5D 
23 0,575 3,848 
2 149,914 2,U0% 
2 9299 17. YU ss 
1.871 >, 664 ll ‘f 
41,146 1,313,329 392,60 
2 7 20,783 9, 
x 3¢ 9 409 * 
1,44 25 2,932 
2 Sut 6,30 
% 9 2 833 36, 41M 
5 12 4, obit 
1ent compensation 
e Federal Government. n 
under interstate cc 


st 


We 


All types 


CRS 


conm- 


pensated 


4,905 
86,277 
Y¥1lY 








“ory Yr) 1 rnamn! Ty) 
Compensated unemployment 


of unemployment 


Average 
weekly 
number of 
bene- 
ficiaries 


Weeks 
com- 
pensated 





,934 | 11,696,813 





9 303,031 3 255,228 
1,997 ,437 2 42 79,171 
13,556, 553 106,647 389 , 607 

979,018 9,76: 37,465 


2,824,055 


632,741 


97,771 
24,643 

















611,719 19,599,948 145,647 560,684 
1,525,455 46,546,855 363, 204 1,414,830 
1,041 25,497 248 1,032 
3 42 l 3 
44,013 7,533 29,354 
438 SOY 8,467 34,846 
213,473 6,541,044 1), 827 199,651 
259 , 360 5 0x1 2 61,752 243 , 036 
1,303,549 38 , 397,174 310,369 1,217,896 
124,490 > 847, 29,640 117,546 
170,653 1.009, 469 4) 632 156,709 
159,153 37.894 
84,766 20,182 
164,939 39,271 
SY, 22t 21,244 
75, 6t IS,OLS 
207 ,Ylb 790 
191,58 f 7,44 15, 686 181,367 
S19, S03 3 a) 209 49] S61 615 
SU], 2t oF 4). 769 190.777 77 $8 
OS2,728 2) ,.912, Ot 162 { 135 , ONE 
3b1, 069 10,395,689 85, 909 342,115 
223 , 345 r 7 12 $3,177 214,148 
192,204 ( 23,407 45,784 178, 240 
82, 230 19,579 75,07 
218, 21t 703,970 195,68 
50,53 102,64 2 18.7 
3 } R22 853 171 2s 411 
lb $19,269 #29 15,471 
13,9358 8.4] 2 6S , 641 
120,982 9 9 ON 112.969 
4.38 9.3 12 2) 473 SS, 72S 
232, 668 6,789.4 { 2 209,777 
60,480 1.* S60 14,400 56,07 
7% 623 2 893 18,720 78,623 
25,752 1,996 $1 24, 25¢ 
43,4 713 l t IOS 
Is,4 ( Tol \ l 107 
) 1 ) 
L,19 388 y a 317 7 
19,38 2 i +, ¢ 
30, S94 l 7 
39 ) 1 7, 441 ; 37,57 
4{ ‘ A ? 34 P4 9,0 , 
LOS O38 y+ YY) foS8,44s 
234,459 7,070, 4 223, 708 
Ir ides 91 pl ents made 
ent serv ottice was officiall eTIE 
Excludes Alaska 1 Hawa 
7 Data nota lab 
Source: Departme Labor, Bureau of Employ! 
te agencies 








Total unemployment 








Average 
weekly 
. insured 
unemploy- 
ment 


Average = 
weekly 
payment 


_ Ma 
Ap 





Jur 
Jul 








35.76 61,055 Au 
23.51 24,727 Se] 
32.44 119,719 O« 
24.97 12,451 | No 
27.64 27,152 De 
24.56 6,786 

32.80 149,445 

31.65 381.150 | Tay 
24.51 1 
14.00 \I 
30 } 6,531 

26.03 

31.44 

9 

30. 37 MI 
23.47 \) 
24.28 \I 
23.14 15,922 As 
24.57 32 082 4) 
23.75 47 .SSN2 ey 
21.29 4,723 Pay 
21.82 92  ASt X 
23.54 ( 4 D 
25 ' ty 5 s 

yt 267 l 

33. 44 212,337 

31.63 176,339 nN; 
4 R&S 3 

ow im —— 








s / , > 
7.72 hs $ 
- zt - OS 
~- - ‘ -+t 
) 
ys t 28,38 
25.31 2s 
24.3% 60,504 
, a 
ol. i ‘ 
7 7% 1G 69 
“ied i « 
41.4 key; 
44 } 
1 
$3. 29 dl4 
8.07 t s2 
365.88 
35.55 10 . 
34.8 ) 
\ re at nplo 
1 y 
rity, and t 


Social Security 














Table 12.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, March 1957=March 1958) 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the 


to to the 
rene Sn perma- Old- 
Year and ie : Old-age 





































1 depend- : erma- 
, Aid to nently Vouwes | age a Aid nently oral 
month Potal ? assistance Recipients the blind and Kesey otal assist- | chil- | t the and — 
. ' totally sata ance | dren | Plind | totally |, ance 
Families |————— : .” | (cases) 4 
dis- recip- dis- 
Total 3 Children abled ients) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 ee a” an Receceneiiie eaerioneaiaiinainicamaas ———$—$— eee 
March 636,713 2,351,251! 1,794,489 107 ,639 276,133 336,000)______- +1.1 +0.2 +1.0 —0.2 
A pril___- 642,611, 2,376,082 1,814,287 107 ,974 279,148 325,000 _ +1.1 +.3 +1.1 —3.3 
May P 646,224 2,392,527) 1,826,673 108 ,142 281,865 309,000 .....-- —0.1 +.7 +.2 +1.0 —5.0 
June 647,207, 2,398,792) 1,831,924 108 ,443 910 294,000)....... —.] +.3 T.d +.7 —4.9 
July : 644,102) 2,391,192) 1,826,543 108 , 667 045 290 , 000 ‘ —.] —.3 +.2 +.6 —1.2 
August : a 644,953, 2,398,768 1,832,615 108,611 928 291,000 _ —.1 +.3 —.1 +.1 +.1 
September 7 ,952} 2,413,863) 1,845,570 108 ,433 285,709 288 , 000 er —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1 —.8 
October P ; 482) 2,433 ,47¢ 1,861,772 108 ,452 287 ,410 298 ,000 - ina +.1 +.8 ( +.6 +3.3 
November 5016, 2,456,633) 1,879,871 108 ,481 288 , 963 312,000 __- * —.2 +1.0 (* +.5 +4.9 
December 7,280 2,498, 19¢ 1 913, 266 108 ,434 291 , 247 4 000 = —.2 +1.7 +8} +10.1 
1OAS8 
January 2,480,860 678,078| 2 1,946, 187 108 ,214 293 , 468 392,000 —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8) +13.9 
February 2,474,557 690,027) 2 1,981,829 107 , 731 295,704 $22,000 —.3 +1.8 —.4 +8 +7.8 
larch 2,470, 707 7; 2 ,953 2, 0235, Hdl 107,788 299 , 875 450 , O04 —.2 +2.1 oe +1.4 +6.6 
r Amonnt of Percentage change from pre Ss month 
1957 e eS ae < = aliiaicati siameeiineneniitiy 
Mar $6,834,412 $19, 251 , 00 t1.1; +0.3) +1.8 +0 +1.0 +1.4 
\} 6,854,191 18, 544 , 00M +.3 $ +1.6 +.3 +1.3 —3.7 
May 6,901,479 17,2! On —.2 l +.2 +.7 +1. —6.8 
lune ss 6,925,697 16. 133.0 wl 1 4.4 n —6.7 
990 , 762 16,199 (aK + 9 + 5 —.2 iS +1,92 +.4 
6,981,959 16, 232, 00 3 2 +.4 —.1 ~ +.2 
,942,681 16,137,000 4) +1.2 —.6 —.6 —.6 
7,179,571 17,149, 004 2.8 +2.7 +2.9 3.4 +1.3 +6.3 
60,124 17,848 —.5 9 —.3) 41.2) +4.1 
83,862 20, 558 , 0 1.9 +.2} +2.2 +.3 $1.1) +15.2 
8 } 
274,843,000} 151,562,201 6% 624,431 7,186,969) 17,741,992} 23,597.00 +1.9) +.4 +-2.] ¢ +1.5) +14.9 
February 277,817,000! 151,153,017 70,012,017 168,691) 17,910, 3¢ 25 , 223, OOK +1.1) a +2.0 —.3 +.9 +-6.9 
M 284 039,000) 151,455,718 72,021,054 89,901} 18,198,590] 27,573.06 +2. 2} +.2 2.9 t.3} +1 +9.3 
ror definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sube families in w juirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
t to revision. determining t ‘f assistance, 
Votal exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vend payments 4 Beginning : 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. Percent 
edical care from general assistance funds and fron special medical change based on ¢ for 52 States 
or such expenditures partly estimated for some States Decrease of les 1.05 percent 
i udes as recipients the childre nd ] parent or other adult re 6 Increase of less t in ( 9 percent 
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Table 13.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
March 1958} 
4 


Stat Old-age assistance 


Total $13,639,804 
Alabar 2,031 
Alusk ee 
Arkans?s 209 , 591 
California 1,596,906 
Colorade 301,887 
Connecticut 242,736 
Delaware Bisel : 
District of Columbia 256 
Hawaii eae 8,604 
Illinois 2,153,733 
Indiana 492,826 
8 EE a a ee a eee ean a aoe) Lee Te : 
kansas ” a 296,651 
Louisiana 197,325 
Maine 73,242 
Massachusetts 1,584,411 
Michigan 398 , 980 
Minnesota 615,044 
a i anmasdediakc tmeuieeebi : 
Nebraska 175,046 
Nevada__- 15,426 
New Hampshire 83,106 
New Jersey --- aa 219,151 
New Mexico.. 65,358 
New York is 1,642,659 
North Carolina -_- 65,042 
North Dakota---- 97,914 
a 559,810 
Oklahoma. -___-- 560,070 
i 359,840 
Pennsylvania..--- 290,455 


Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


65,466 


Tennessee _ _ 57,213 
Utah..... : —_ ; 92,044 
Virgin Islands_-- ‘ 313 
ES Se eee Ae one ee Menem Mr cs reer ee 


Washington ; 
West Virginia.___- ‘ 2 a . de 
Wisconsin. ---- — ete 573, 587 
Wyoming.___- 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and report- 
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34,540 | 


Aid to the 
permanently and 
totally disabled 


Aid to dependent 
children 


General 


assistance 


Aid to the blind 








$3,951,053 £454,477 $2,483,048 2 $7,601,000 
919 522 31 
) 4 22,750 
19,875 7,174 28 , 364 (5) 
815,283 82,368 90 453 
40 ,.960 3,100 17, 224 ( 
90 , 285 5, 287 64,077 ( 
1,450 ’ : : 
900 154 1,988 429 
29,484 567 6,186 
372,961 54,156 428,914 4 714,077 
107,081 22, 461 ( 49245, 680 
he tee : . = (3 4 261,913 
58,914 48 993 44,371 
11,581 39,951 6,308 
15,204 ' 11,214 470,781 
153 ,035 94,201 334 855 160,098 
21,295 7,870 19,854 203 , 403 
153 , 106 14,485 8,553 454,180 
sili 643 4 174,899 
6,291 16,862 19,775 472,650 
4,516 2,823 9,755 ( 
27 157 e.4 45,821 195,454 
65,125 2,047 12,042 11,0382 
$62,995 53,911 807,460 152,438 
37 ,903 4,455 36 , 498 4 240,535 
23 , 238 722 17,424 417,017 
9 834 97.699 93 O01 41,191,694 
212,874 11,328 48 390 
37,014 4,032 SU, 3380) 72,096 
232,412 63 , 306 109 , 208 183,038 
59, 691 798 26,520 + 44,868 
419,732 
E : 4116, 366 
39,811 4,147 $501 
41,130 1,242 11,154 574 
137 5 51 131 
pean ‘ . 412,135 
168 , 471 5,979 79, 233 204,946 
54,219 1,175 21,463 9,520 
161,354 14,169 43,737 185,637 
5,908 750 5,040 21,476 


ing these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 


Social Security 


Table 14.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, 
and average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, March 1958! 


Old-age assistance 





children 
Vendor 
State Money pay- 
All pay- ments All 
assist- ments for issist- 
ance ? to recip- med- ince 2 
ients 3 ical 
care 
‘Total. Gebietes *. 2. sc. cse $61.30 $5.52 $27. 26 
‘i nee ee eee 38.56 02 8.40 
CS aaa icellnadicag induce atest aa 45.02 3.74 15.42 
Ce 55 cium cninnivetinwpabnas 84.12 6.00 45.16 
I iia avgi abi bimimeme aang P : 86.96 5.77 31.83 
Connecticut_....----- so aaa ae 5 129.42 16.00 45.64 
Delaware- ---- Lichan sae cdinadada baa dle ‘. . 
District of Columbia_-..-...-- cea 56.09 08 28. 48 
Hawaii___- patacaes a ee 51.22 5.58 29.84 
llinois_...-- 7 a F 68.93 26. 09 36.91 
eee lam 58.07 15.91 28.03 
SS ee . ‘ 72. 52 63.34 9.52 33. 21 
Louisiana -_- i aaah eked 63. 2¢ 61.65 1.59 1). 97 
Maine. -.---- ese eased Laieeaean 55.81 49.81 6.00 26.63 
ne a 95.90 77.87 18.57 46.75 
Michigan - eS TA Ae a 66. 58 60. 69 5.93 37.11 
Minnesota e ‘ 81.03 68.43 12. 60 41.17 
Montana P a> ates : 
Nebraska-.-- i . ae 63.55 53.17 10. 57 27.11 
Nevada is ae a wena, eee en 68.01 62.02 5.99 
New Hampshire 7 " 68.40 52.91 15.55 38. 29 
New Jersey. ---- ais eran , 81.28 69.87 11.41 42.25 
New Mexico---- : We ‘ 53.64 47.21 6.43 26.24 
New York wae 7 93.58 76. 66 18.34 39.93 
North Carolina -- ’ . 36.80 35. 52 1.28 18.19 
North Dakota i peat 79.73 67.03 12.84 36. 53 
ae : ke 64.91 58.79 6.13 24.58 
Oklahoma.---_--- mee ba ehecchonee 70.51 64.52 5.98 29. 30 
CU. seine is 79. 23 59. 20 20.05 38.75 
Pennsylvania - ---- area ee 52.04 46.14 5.90 30. 07 
Rhode Island- - -. " 70.32 61.40 9.00 34. 20 
Tennessee. ---- é _. : 38.46 37.46 1.00 18.69 
at) ee hte nail ae ele 64.31 58.35 5.95 36.19 
Virgin Islands : aalasdac : 18. 69 18.19 . 50 9.29 
Washington... hguicele enc 84.75 75. 54 9.37 43.16 
West Virginia eens ’ 34.01 32. 67 1.35 23.55 
Wisconsin__----- 5 asa aig Sera 75.82 61.21 14.99 44.11 
W yoming--- ee Pe a 70.74 61.29 9.45 36.34 


1 Averages for general assistance not computec »hecause of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of generat assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such pay- 
ments were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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Aid to dependent 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 


per recipient) Aid to the blind 











Vendor Vendor Vendor 
Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
ments for issist- ments for assist- ments for 
to recip- med- ince 2 to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
ients 3 ical ients 3 ical | ients 3 ical 
care 2 care 2 care 2 
$25.78 $1.50 $66.70 $62. 58 $4.22 $60. 69 $52. 69 $8. 28 
8.39 es ee ee) ee ; 32.94 32.89 04 
14.82 61 1). 59 47.10 3.54 35.00 30.87 4.15 
41.49 3.79 105. 56 99.60 Sf ees Ree eS ae 
30, 22 1.61 76.05 66.63 9.63 61.15 57.98 3.17 
41.04 4.61 115.46 | 5 98.46 17.00 | 5136.67 | 5 105.67 31.00 
ee USE 70. 90 65.96 pe © eee miata 
28. 41 O07 64.97 64.33 64 67.13 66.32 
27. O98 2.75 63. 26 56. 59 6.67 64.08 58.52 
33.68 3.24 73.52 57.96 16.63 82.61 53. 86 
25.10 2.95 69. 21 57.11 12.32 (8) (8) 
30. 36 2.98 77.93 69.76 8. 50 75. 58 64.62 
20.85 12 73. 66 72.16 1.53 50.21 47.52 
25.77 RG 60.35 54.35 6.00 61.82 52. 82 
43.42 3.43 118.40 106.65 12. 06 118. 25 85.13 
36.85 26 73. 40 68.96 4.44 82.75 76. 80 
36.01 5.19 91.59 78.90 12.68 60.67 56. 43 
‘ 70.87 69. 26 BGR ebewunetales sini 
26.54 na) 80.96 63.64 17.38 69.04 54.87 14.29 
94.9] 88.91 6.00 (6 (8) 6 
34.41 3.88 72.88 61.36 11.52 85.71 55. 60 30.11 
41.30 96 78. 57 75.88 2.69 90.85 9.20 
23.65 2.09 56. 41 51.20 5. 21 56. 49 6. 57 
36.50 3. 54 95.76 84.22 12.80 93.98 20.97 
17.79 40) 46.07 45.16 91 42.19 2.32 
32.97 3.67 68.57 61.94 6.62 89.55 16.80 
24.45 12 64.75 57.23 7.52 62. 36 10.11 
25. 53 3.77 85. 66 79. 68 5.97 76.91 6.04 
36. 69 2.09 85. 30 71.90 13.40 88. 70 19. 46 
28. 49 1.58 63.12 59. 49 3.62 60. 20 7.44 
30. 44 3.76 70.78 64.78 6.00 76. 56 12.00 
18.14 - 55 43. 26 41.83 1.43 41.59 40.71 .SY 
32.48 3.71 69.59 63.92 5.67 68.63 62.81 5.82 
9.13 () (7) 20.10 19. 59 -50 
38.87 97.57 90.02 7.79 98.88 85.43 13.79 
22.78 38.18 37.11 1.07 38.42 35. 59 2.82 
38.68 81.13 67.55 13.72 121.20 86.93 34.82 
33.98 76. 20 64.66 11.54 70.80 61.15 9. 66 


for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving 
payments. See tables 15-18 for average payments for State programs under 
which no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent care. 

6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 15.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, March 1958} 


[Includes vendor payments for medicil care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from— 


Num- 


State ber of February 1958 March 1957 
recip iT in 
ients Total Aver- q 
amount age 

















Total? 2,470,707 $151,455,718 $61.30 ).2 +0.2 1.5 +3.7 
Ala 103 , 542 3,992,066 38. 56 4 2 — § 12.3 
Alaska 1,546 95,188) 61.57 f 3.2 —3.6 +2.6 
Ariz 14,044 776,989 55.33 ; 2 —.4 -.8 
Ark 55,999 2,521,079 45.02 } . 21 28.0 
Calif 266,151, 22,388,782) 84.12 +.2 +1.2 +.7 +12.3 
Colo. 52,289 4,547,186 86.96 +. 1 + 4.5 4 +-4.6 
Conn 15,171 41,963,415 4129.42 } 9.3 1.3 +-37.8 
Del 1,570 77,195 49.17 s 3.4 —3.1 
D.C 3,1l¢ 174,790 56.09 } } +3.8 +3.5 
Fla 69,148 3,730,554 53.95 l } 3 +10.2 
G 97,915 4,234,544 43.2 2 ) io 
Haw 1,543 79,037 51.22 $ } 
Idaho 189,204 60.4 2 2 2 - 

I}] 5,689,727 68.93 - 
Ind 1,798,290 58.07 j 6.4 
lowa 2,519,351 67 2 2.2 
Kans 2,260,149| 72.52 4.7 
Ky 2, 230,533 1.3 ; 
La 7,844,972 63 f".2 3 
Maine 2,207 681,224 S +.4 10.2 
Md 9,715 05 , 830 2.07 2.9 4 
Mass 85,304 8,180,472 95.90 Lf ll 2 
Miet 67 , 268 4,478,71 ot s 2 2 3.0 
Mir 48 $21 3, 798) 81.03 2 2.3 +6.0 
Miss 80.901 2.425. 38( 29. US 1.3.3 4 6 
Mo 123,634 6,736,887 4.49 2 | 2.9 
Mont 8,003 $94,169 1.78 j 1.3 
Nebr if H7 1,( > Gt 63 7 
Nev 75 175,11 68.01 7 
li } Bt x2 68. 40 1.6 3 
N. J | i 8 
N. Mex 2 9.0 
N. ¥ { ( $9 +2 () 
v. C 2 1. +3.6 
Dal ) 3 g 17 7 
Ohio 3 3.0 
O} 2 { 4. 
Or 7 5. 1 
Pa 4.3 1.4 

R : 1.8 vo 
R.1 4 1.2 —1.9 
8. C 4 3 8.& -2.0 
8. Dak l 2 3.3 +1.4 
penn ; 2.8 -6.5 
Toy 2 ; ~" 3 o 
Utah s y 4 
Vt ( s 5.0 
Won i 6. -5.3 
\ 3.1 +4.4 
Wash 8 7 3.1 
W.Va 21, 546 732,874) 34.01 7 ( 3.8 ay-2 
Wi 38 , 260 2,901,514) 75.82 { I 1.8 +3.3 
Wyo 3.687 260,831 70.74 9 % ( +88 

! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 4,104 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $350,373 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $8,657 from general assistance 


funds were made to 48 recipients. 
4 Includes retroactive payments covering i1 
care. 
Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


icrease in rate for convalescent 
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Table 16.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, March 1958} 
{Includes vendor payments for medical] care 


payments] 


and cases receiving only such 


Percentage change from— 














recipients 
Num- Ont waa agian Wee i 
State ber of February 1958 March 1957 
recip- In in— 
ients Total A ver- 
mount ige a 
— Amount — Amount 
Total ? 107,788 $7,180,901, $66.70 +0.1 +(0.3 +0.1 +59 
] ] 4.9 11.3 —.4 —5.8 
Alaska ee 87 ( (8) 
7H —1.4 1.3 —.1 —1.3 
» 027 4. } -— 8 — 6 +19.6 
, +.7 +1.3) +3.2 +18.3 
je 322 -.6 4 —1.8 +92 
$11 —.3 +9 2 —.¢ &.1 
267 0 +2. +18 +921.4 
242 +.4 +.3 7.3 —5.7 
2,48 ( —.8 2.2 +7.0 
Ga 3,4 ey 1.8 5 = 
H iwa S 
Idah« 177 +2.3 2.4 -4.3 -7 
I} 3, 257 2 4 —4.5 +1.0 
Ind 1,82 +.4 2 rl.2 +5.2 
low 1,48 +. 1 —.6 2.1 3.1 
Kans G21 —? 2 -~? 9 0 1. 5 
kK y 258 ! 3 —.2 3 6 +.6 
I 2.4 179.078, 73.66 E > ey 17°95 
Maine 171 $423 l I 2 
Md 163 26,613 7.48 2 +.4 2.3 t 
Mas > my 2 + 118.40 - » { 3.4 +-10.7 
Mich 7 190 QY 73.40 0 1.7 S +304 
Mim 42 $ 3 4 ; ; +t) an l 
Miss 204 2 644 $8.00 } 17.9 17.¢ 
Miu sY » 34 60.00 2 ” 
Mont 100 28,248 1.87 1.6 lf { -.3 
hy 7 2 7 S046 ‘ j v 34.0 
t] s 4.4) 2.y 7 21. 4.4 } 
}H 9 s 72.88 2 % rs , eh 
N 1,182 78.57 7 { 3.¢ —1.0 
N. M > 168 6.41 3 { ! 11.7 
N. ¥ mA | { i) Q5. 7¢ + 5 Pf 2.6 1.2 
N.. ¢ 7 225,530 46.0 1 7 . $3.5 
N. Dak ’ 7,474) 68.87 3.5 7 2 2.2 
Ohi 3,08 238,492) 64.7 8 1 
OKI 1,89 62,409 { 7 1.1 7 2.8 
O 25,67 85. 30 l.1 6.8 
! 17,47¢ 1,103,019 63.12 2 > ) 
P.R 1,82 14, 7 S8.Ud —.1 6 5.2 + 
R.1 5 9,414; 70.78 +.S + —-6.3 10.7 
S. ( 74,424, 42.00 7 By l 3 
S. Dak 7 1004 50.30 1.1 7, —6.8 -1.6 
Tenn 2,¥ 125,670 13. 26 —.1 ] 4.8 1.3 
rex s2 $05,356 1.0. 6 5 7.¢ —3.1 
Utah 21' 15,241 69.59 +. +.) r2.2 
Vt List J7t , ) 7 l.4 7 1.8 
ee 22 i4y 
Va 1,224 ssi 11. 6 ! 3.6 2 
Wa 76S } 7.57 l $ 6.9 
w. 1.098 41, 2 4.18 5 1.2 4 4.6 
Wis 1.033 SO S0IS 81.13 + Y 4.6 3.3 +-2.] 
W yo t $.95 76. 20 
For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sut 


ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participaticr 
and payments to thesi pients as follows: California, $37,024 to 343 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $40,149 to 664 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $627,406 to 10,334 
recipients. 

Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 

Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 





Social Security 
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Table 17.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, March 1958: 


Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 














Number of recipients Payments to recipients i centage change trom 
Number Average per February 1958 in March 1987 in 
State of 
families a ‘hi ; Total 

Potal ° Children amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 

recipients recipients 
Total i ad 704 , 537 2,641,953 2,023,630 $72,021 ,054 $102.22 $27.26 +2.1 +2.9 +12.4 +17.4 
Alabama. 22,494 69,193 749,027 33. 30 8.40 +1.3 +1.6 +11.5 —12.1 
Alaska --- 1,247 : 124,572 99.90 28.82 —.3 —.6] —11.3 —3.0 
Arizona... : 5,776 578 ,043 100.08 25.84 +1.6 +1.4 | +11.2 +12.0 
Arkansas SGek 8,451 02,096 59. 41 15.42 +2.1 +1.0 | +1.3 +5.3 
California -- 60, 666 9,726,381 160.33 45.16 | +3.4 +5.1} +17.0 +34.5 
Colorado_ -__-- 6, 580 809 , 327 123.00 31.83 +1.2 +1.9 | +8.5 +16.0 
Connecticut. .-_-- 6,019 894,445 148.60 45.64 +1.7 +3.9 | +12.4 +16.0 
Delaware. ----.- 1,624 143,112 88.12 23.61 +1.7 +2.4 +13.8 | +16.9 
District of Columbia 2,993 10,056 366 , 599 122. 49 28. 48 +2.4 +2.0 +30.5 | +37.3 
PIwriGe....<.<. 24,029 67,343 1,418,814 59.05 16. 27 +1.2 +1.3 +9.9 +8.6 
Georgia one 15,273 57 , 223 43,970 1, &3.15 22.19 +1.3 +1.3 +1.9 
Hawaii-- 2,769 10,731 8,556 | : 115.63 29.84 —.7 —1.0 —2.5 
Idaho__-- 1,915 6,993 5, 142 | ‘ 141.23 38. 68 +.8 +1.0 al +9.7 
Tilinois___- 28,345 115,228 88,356 | 4, 150.06 36.91 +5.5 +6.3 +12.1 +14.6 
Indiana - -. 9,994 36, 293 27 , 181 1 101.79 28.03 | +2.4 +3.9 +10.6 +11.9 
oe, 7,787 28 , 489 21, 26 32.39 +2.4 +1.8 +6.7 +3.9 
Kansas____- 5,354 19,792 15,33 33.21 +3.7 +1.4 +9.2 +9.6 
Kentucky - . 19,935 72,448 54,652 F 71.37 19.64 +.7 +.6 +4.3 +4.0 
Louisiana. _. - 24 ,039 96, 578 74,469 2, 84.26 20.97 | = +1.5 +1.8) +16.1 +24.1 
Maine__ 5,098 17,777 13,054 92.84 26.63 | +1.5 +1.4 +12.6 +14.2 
Maryland : 7,326 30,216 23 , 606 103.18 25.02 +2.6 +3.9 +9.1 +10.6 
Massachusetts 13,349 44,641 33,428 2 156.33 46.75 +1.4 +2.9 +6.1 +19.3 
Michigan__. 22 693 81,504 60,089 3 133. 29 37.11 +1.9 1.7 +13.7 +15.4 
Minnesota_- & 659 29,524 22,815 l 140.37 | 41.17 +1.3 +3.0 +4.8 +8.6 
Mississippi 15,909 60,017 47,417 47.68 12.64 +2.8 +2.9 +20.5 +103.1 
Missouri- - - 23,746 R9 004 67,341 2 89.01 23.75 +2.2 +2.4 +18.5 +22.7 
Montana--_- 2,157 7,684 5,932 117.08 32.87 +2.1 +2.0 | —5.4 —3.4 
Nebraska_._-- 2,978 11,153 8,452 101.52 27.11 | +2.4 +2.2 +7.2 +8.3 
Nevada_..-.-- 810 9.718 2,079 91.59 27.29 +1.6 +2.3 +27.4 | +27.1 
New Hampshire 986 3,743 2,820 145.34 38.29 —.1 +.9 +5.3 | +10.2 
New Jersey__.-- 8,485 21,531 1,198 , 322 141.23 42.25 | +2.7 +2.5 +18.0 +20.1 
New Mexico... 6,732 19,168 660,817 98.16 26.24 +1.3 +1.2 +3.6 +5.5 
New York___--- 64,225 181,923 9,739, 262 151.64 39.93 | +2.0 +2.5 +13.4 +16.8 
North Carolina. 23,957 73,083 1,723,885 71.96 18.19 +2.8 +3.2 +15.7 +20.2 
North Dakota_-. 1,683 4,895 231,495 137.55 36. 53 +1.1 —2.8 | +.1 —1.0 
i es 20,317 60,683 31,946,404 95.80 24.58 +2.3 +1.9 | +12.8 +11.1 
Oklahoma... 16,495 43,004 1,656,084 100. 40 29.30 +.6 +1.2 | +4.9 | +22.4 
ee 4,883 13,356 686 ,027 140.49 38.75 | +2.5 +1.3 +27.4 | +28.2 
Pennsylvania 37,372 112,066 4,422,275 118.33 30.07 | +4.0 +4.3 +23.3 | +24.6 
Puerto Rico__- 47,130 137 , 961 638 ,740 13.55 3.73 +.3 +1.0 +20.0 | +18.2 
Rhode Island_.__- 4,414 15,865 11,833 | 542,554 122.92 34.20 +2.0 +1.5 +24.4 +25.8 
South Carolina_.- 9, 206 36,457 28,612 | 513, 507 55.78 14.09 | +1.9 +1.9 +11.1 +10.4 
South Dakota- 3,027 10,374 7,855 | 270,069 89. 22 26.03 | +.6 +.8 +6.6 | +10.5 
Tennessee... 19,633 72, 286 54,398 | 1,350,889 68.81 18. 69 +1.2 +1.4| +3.5| +9.8 
i —_——aee : 25,848 106, 280 80,736 1,841,523 71.24 | 17.33 | +2.3 +2.4)} +411.9 +11.4 
UP cncteuces ; 3,149 11,084 8,255 401,144 127.39 | 36.19 | +3.2 +2.0 | +9.4 +20.8 
Vermont-_-__- i : eek 1,088 3,812 2,871 100,700 92. 56 26. 42 +2.3 +2.8 | +3.3 | +4.7 
Virgin Islands-_ i 229 834 702 7,752 33.85 9.29 —4.0 —2.6 —12.9 | —11.9 
Virginia... ea 9,060 36,122 28 , 248 670,626 74.02 18. 57 | +.9 +1.6 +1.2 | +3.4 
Washington_.- 11,283 39,199 29,162 1,691,860 | 149.95 43.16 | +2.6 +3.6 +17.0 | +34.5 
West Virginia _- , 18,508 | 70,947 5, 210 1,670,606 90. 26 23.55 | +1.2 +1.2 +5.1 +2.9 
Wisconsin. ---- 8,112 29.302 21,971 1,292,429 159.32 44.11 +2.2 +2.5 +3.8 +6.1 
Wyoming. --- 700 2,503 1,896 90,953 129.93 36. 34 +2.1 +2.7 +8.2 17.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- determining the amount of assistance. 

ject to revision. 3In addition, supplemental payments of $219,509 were made from genera] 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in assistance funds 10 5,555 families. 

families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
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Table 18.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
March 1958} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





} -ayments to . 
| Payments t Percentage change from— 








Table 19.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, March 1958! 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 
‘ Percentage change from— 


























recipients 
Num- 
State ber of February 1958 March 1957 
recip- in —— 
ients Total A ver- | ee 
j amount uge 
a Amount ee Amount 
Dotat_...... 299,875) $18,198,590) $60.60) +1.4 +1.6} +8.6, +12.1 
eee 12,560; 413,675| 32.94) (?) +.4) —.5 —7.2 
Sees 6,839) 239,375) 35.00) s —1.3) +5.6) +16.0 
i aS 2,016 156,451} 77.60) +-47.2} +-43.1/....... joes tes. 
ese. 5,425 331,761! 61.15) +1.3 +2.6) +2.0 +4.6 
iin... 2. 2,067 3 282 506/3136.67| (4) (2) —6.3 +1.0 
See 296 18,616, 62.89) —.3 —1.3| —23.7; —22.4 
Ut ae 2,430 163,135) 67.13} —.7, (4 +.9 +.9 
|) ees 6,254 360,403} 57.63} —.1 —.4/ +24.2 +35.8 
8 Rogie era 14,672 685,603! 46.73) -+.8 +.8) +10.1 +9.8 
Hawaii-___.-- 1,111 71,198) 64.08) -=.6 —.8) —12.0 —6.4 
| | | | 
Idaho _..-.-- 944 61,351] 64.99) +.6) +1.1) +1.6 .6 
__ Sees 14,214, 1,174,243) 82.61] +8.3 +7.8) +26.3) +31.6 
Kans 4,283 323,709| 75.58) -+.7 —.5| +3.5 +3.8 
aie os 6,957 266,861} 38.36) +2.4 -2.7|+153.9| +224.5 
es 14,731 739,609) 50.21| (2) +.2) +3.6 +9.6 
Maine...._-- 1,246 77,032) 61.82) +2.0 +1.4! +39.8 +41.4 
* ae 5,053 299,583} 59.29) —.4 +.1) +1.6 +3.0 
Mass. .....-- 9,502} 1,123,643) 118.25) +.2 +2.4) —3.7 +5.2 
Mich_......- 3,324 275,046] 82.75) +1.6 +2.0) +18.9 +19.4 
Diion........... 1,831 111,082) sate +1.3 +1.7) +18.4 +23.5 
a 6,047] 178,221] 20.47) +2.5 +2.6) 441.0) +68.7 
aaa 14,874 837,691] 56.32) +.2 +.1| +5.4 +4.2 
paeit........ 1,461 100,469) 68.77, ~—.1 —.3| —1.5 —2.5 
i eae 1,384 95,549) 69.04) +.5 —.3| +7.0) +30.0 
=) ee 324 27,769) 85.71] ~2.7 —3.8) +1.9 —.6 
7 ee 4,982 452,607} 90.85) -+1.4 +1.3) +9.4 +9.1 
N. Mex..--- 1,971 111,342) 56.49} +.7 +.9) +8.5) +411.5 
he are 38,511 3,619,088! 93.98 +.6 +.6; —2.2 +.3 
St a 15,732 663,777] 42.19} +1.6 +2.2) 49.2 +4416.1 
N. Dak. 1,037 92, 864) 89.55) +1.1 —7.9| +1.0 +3.7 
| | 
he 9,200 5 573,687] 62.36) +.6 +.3| +.9) +18.6 
Oise... 8,007 615,780] 76.91] +1.1 +.6) $11.9) +45.9 
Onér:........ 4,131 366,422| 88.70} +.3 —2.5) +19.7| +19.9 
) Sa 14,680 883,676) 60.20) +2.6 +2.6) +12.2) +13.8 
2 Se 20,860 182,262) 8.74) (4) | —.1 5 a 
=, ae 2,210 169,193] 76.56] +3.2 +3.4) +32.7) +30.4 
| eee 7,698 267,970; 34.81) +.4| +.5) —2.5 —2.6 
8, Dek.....- 964 48,398] 50.21) +.4 +.3) 49.4, +14.3 
er... 5,077 211,167) 41.59] +3.6 +3.9| +35.7) +43.3 
Seer 1,630 76,747| 47.08) +23.5 7 ees | ae 
| 
OS ae 1,916 131,492 68,63| +1.1 —.2) +5.5) 46.8 
) ae 668 35,356] 52. 93) +2.9 +2.4) +17.2) +23.4 
> {; aes i01 2,030} 20.10! 0 +.4| —2.9) +.2 
eae 5,533 230,892) 41.73} +1.2} +41.4 2.2) +2.3 
Wash_._....-. 5,746 568,167} 98.88) +.8 +1.1) +7.3 +3.8 
Wi Va.....-: | 7,598 291,908} 38.42) —.7 —.6| —8.0 —9.1 
i aa | 1,256 152,224) 121.20} —.1 +5.2) +.6) +17.5 
Wyo.......: 522) 36,960 70.80) +1.2 —1.0; —2.1 +8.6 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


All data 








cases 
State _. oy 1958 | — 1957 
Cats Total ot ee, ieee aS 
amount age _ a 
| oy Amount) ew Amount 
} 

Total ?....| 450,000) $27,573,000) $61.23) +6.6 +9.3) +33.9| +43.2 
| ee 138 1,843} 13.36) +24.3) +23.5) +34.0/ +42.3 
Alaska.....- 209 14,003} 67.00) —5.9 —6.1] +25.1} +43.5 
eS eeere 2,690 107,725; 40.05) +1.1 +.6) +7.6 +9.4 
yea 373 4,405) 11.81] —15.6) —22.5) +5.7| 1.0 
3) eee | 43,227 2,344,149) 54.23) +4.3 +8.4) +30.2) ++34.9 
ae 2,672 125,890; 47.11; +3.3 +2.6) +24.7) +35.1 
i ea 36,271 3 431,959) 68.88) +4.4 +7.9 +76.1) 494.8 
ee 2,106 139,746) 66.36 2.2 +6.0! +47.2) +45.4 
US + as 994 66,248; 66.65 +6.1 +5.5 +48.8 +48.3 
oe 7,600 Be pe ckaronclocestoulsacscadeslewumicntsdecwee 

! 
Nees 2,765 66,812; 24.16, +2.7 2.7) +13.6 +18.7 
Hawaii-..-..-.- 1,384 90,513) 65.40) +5.4 +9.8) —8.8 —6.5 
| Ss 42,419, 3,069,843! 72.37; +3.7 +2.3) +28.6 +20.6 
LS eee 25,828 925,563; 35.84 +10.2 +4.0) +75.1 +78.3 
OS Ee 5,140 200,636) 39.03 +.5 —.5| +15.4 +22.3 
a aa 2,709 160,205; 59.14, +6.8 +7.6) +18.5 22.4 
BR cs cece 3,908 136,801! 35.01! +6.1 +6.3 +24.5)5 +30.9 
eee 9,952 440,128 44.23) +1.4 +1.4) +7.5 +11.3 
Maine___.-.- 3,577 164,193) 45.90) +5.3) +11.1/ +19.2) +30.8 
| ae 2,684 162,197, 60.43) +5.2 +7.1) +5.7) +11.0 
| ae 10,698 756,457| 70.71! +1.5 +8.3) +8.3) ++29.2 
oT ee 41,712 3,511,158) 84.18) +14.0 +20.5) +83.8 +94.8 
BAIOM.. 5 can 9,053 622,656, 68.78 +6.4 +8.3, +20.1 +24.8 
eae 986 13,938 14.14 +.9 —.4) +4.3 +5.1 
_ | eae 7,138 352,568) 49.39 2.3 +2.9° —2.4 —3.5 
Biont........ 2,494 93,075) 37.32) +17.0 +29.6+124.9) +124.8 
LS! ea »lae 72,373) 42.03) +3. +7.6 2.1) +8.3 
Nev.®_......- 400 Oe oe PERS cies PERS, Ieee ARE Boe ah 
| 1,616 90,475, 55.99) —.2 +1.2) +49.5) +59.3 
OT 12,748 1,188,759; 93.25, +5.1 +14.5| +51.2 +63.6 
| 

N. Mex..... 537 18,844; 35.09 —4.6 —.1| +8.0 +16.7 
a ae 739,213} 3,465,762} 88.38) +7.5 +7.3) +32.5| +41.7 
ee 4,048 84,814) 20.95) +.8 —.4) +33.8 +30.5 
Ni. Dak....<2 | 713 40,803) 57.23) +1.4 +9.9 0 +11.6 
6 5 ener 45,320 2,808,734) 61.98) -+7.8 +10.5) +50.3 +67.6 
eee 8,136 117,842, 14.48 2.8 +5.2 2.1) —3.5 
a 7,402 574,539] 77.62) +36.9| +58.8) (9) | +45.3 
_ eS 29,042 2,015,566) 69.40) +4.8 +5.1) +20.5 +24.4 
— es 1,659 10,837 6.53) —7.3 —8.7| +94.7; —1.3 

. eee ee 4,171 299,089) 71.71) +1.9) +11.6) +12.8 +6.1 

| 

ee 1, 666 36,312; 21.80} +1.2) +.7| +.2) 4.0 
GS. break... | 1,265 43,778; 34.61) +6.1 +6.2) —8.8 —8.1 
ee 3,374 62,038) 18.39) +1.1 —3.3) +44.4, +54.1 
: ho ee 10,800 260,000)... .--- EERE Beene a Tee. 
CC a 2,982 181,186; 60.76) +3.9 +5.2| +52.8 +46.2 
are 1,700 100,000}... .--- ee eee ee nee | ee eee 
ey Cae 132 2,569} 19.46; —3.6 —4.0) +8.2 +6.8 
ee 2,841) 100,305) 35.31) +15.0) +15.3) +35.2 +34.9 
Wash....-. 18,040; 1,224,540) 67.88) 2.8 +1.5) +28.6) +32.2 
WS VO 2,354) 79,070} 33.59) +3.8 +2.7) +4.2) +1.9 
| See 11,109 939,768) 84.60) +7.4 +11.9| +31.1) +45.3 
W9e-.-=-2-- 614! 33,220) 54.10) —3.6 —5.9) +38.9) +46.1 





subject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $50,896 from general assistance 
funds were made to 2,173 recipients. 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

§ Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Includes 8,158 cases and payments of $280,086 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

% Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 


All data 
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OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, ANDO UNEMPLOYMENT 
OISABILITY INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) — 
t ] — —_ — —~ | 
GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE 
pam CASES) om 
’ - PTR Pee ‘ 
MILLIONS 
AiO TO 3 
DEPENDENT 
-_ CHILORENY Lo 
g ae 
—— — 2 
a = OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, ANO 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(MOTHERS AND CHILOREN) 
a 44 
Cpt il Lit ‘ 
a ia THOUSANOS 
OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 
> om ome ome aes em 
= —_— —— — 400 
AID TO THE PERMANENTLY 
ANDO TOTALLY DISABLED 
—— 
* al + OASDI (DISABLED —j{ 200 
WORKERS) 4 | tee? 
+ 
——- a 
eo AID TO THE BLINO 
o Mt pert ht Ll me thittittisy » 
| MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 


* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries re- 
ceiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data 
represent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly 
number of recipients under all State programs; annual data, 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average 
weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State 
laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower'’s, 


or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

‘Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 
“childhood disability” benefits. 

4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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